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ter primarily and in essence, and only in consequence, 
and incidentally external, as all activity is but a mani- 
festation of life and not life itself,—all this was for- 
gotten. This I conceive to be the state of the Church 


now.”’ 
at 


THE editor of the Churchman describes Capt. Mahan’s 
idea of salvation as a doctrine of selfishness, and says: 
“The gospel offers no evidence of a personal religion 
in this sense. There is not one of the Master’s com- 
missions that directs a man to save his own soul. ‘The 
very heart of the gospel is that ‘whosoever shall seek 
to save his life shall lose it.’ It was held by pagans, and 
is, indeed, a distinctively pagan doctrine, that man 
has a soul which it is his mission to save. Our 
English translators did untold harm by using ‘soul’ 
where they should have used ‘life.’ The revisers have 
done what they could to rectify the error. Christian- 
ity deals not immediately with souls, but with per- 
sons. 
persons are accountable to God for themselves, not 
merely for parts of themselves. But in Christianity 
even a person has no isolated existence and inherent 
rights, as, for instance, in the old Roman law. ‘The 
Christian’s life is a dependent life, the life of a member 
of the family of God; and therefore the Christian’s re- 
ligion is not a personal religion in the sense of his hav- 
ing an isolated soul to save, but a family religion, in 
which the members are so knit together and dependent 
that, when one member suffers, all the members suffer 
with it.’ 

& 


Two professors of Harvard University, Messrs. John 
Trowbridge and William James, are at odds over the 
question of telepathy. It is evident that between the 
two professors has arisen a very hot question. Writ- 
ing as a physicist to the New York Nation, Prof. Trow- 
bridge denied that there is any analogy between telep- 
athy and wireless telegraphy or other phenomena of 
that kind. He said that by the scientific method 
he found no evidence for telepathy: there is no scien- 
tific resemblance between the methods of inquiry adopted 
by science and psychical research. Speaking of those 
who abandon accurate experiment and begin to philos- 
ophize, Mr. Trowbridge says that the death-knell of 
their scientific career is rung. Prof. James _ replies, 
‘Heaven forbid that the death-knell of my colleague’s 
scientific career should be rung yet; but he has described 
to a dot his own contribution to psychics and philoso- 
phy in this article.” While Prof. James will not as- 
sert that telepathy has been placed in an invulnera- 
ble position, he contends that Prof. ‘Trowbridge, in 
attacking it, has departed from the methods of science 
and shown himself ignorant of the evidence which has 
been accumulated. 

8 


WE think of the gambling habit as a new development 
of modern rascality, whereas it is as old as civilization 
and as cruel as death. Dr. Grenfell tells a story of bar- 
ratry on the high seas, in which case he brought in a 
vessel that had been scuttled with intent to defraud the 
insurance companies, and had the perpetrators of the 
fraud convicted and sent to prison. This is a crime sup- 
posed to be nearly extinct; but it is not long since it was 
practised on a large scale, and with all degrees of turpi- 


tude, from the simple risk taken in over-insuring an un- 


seaworthy vessel to a deliberate plan to wreck the ship at 
the risk of the life of the crew. All sorts of gambling de- 
vices connected with insurance were ingeniously prepared 
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for the enrichment of men who passed as respectable mer- 
chants, and made their money in risks which involved 
as an incidental condition loss of human lives. Besides 
these schemes which took cover under the guise of legit- 
imate business, the gambling spirit and habit was ex- 
tended to every possible risk or chance. Life insurance 
grew out of practices which were forms of gambling. 
It is only in recent years that the risks of it have been 
brought under the reign of law, and the losses distrib- 
uted with scientific precision. Once a form of gambling 
it now becomes a form of saving. 


Gs et 
ONE often wishes that all who desire to work for the 
world’s welfare might in some way be independent of 
their vocation so far as earning a living is concerned. 
To do good in any way as a means of livelihood some- 


times seems like a desecration. One says, ‘‘If I could 
do what I like to do for the benefit of the world, and 


Persons possess souls as they possess bodies; and @ 8ive my efforts as a free-will offering, how much hap- 


pier I should be!”’ But, practically, things don’t come 
out that way. ‘Those who are paid to serve the world, 
as a rule, serve it better than those who are not paid; 
and the reason is, not that they work for the money 
they get, but to keep their engagements. When one 
makes a contract to do certain good things, whether 
as a minister of religion or a. philanthropist, even though 
the stipend be smaller than that which might be gained 
in other ways, the fact of the contract creates a constant 
sense of obligation which holds an honest person up 
to his duty. Experience shows that, with rare excep- 
tions, they who have abundance of money, plenty of 
time, and nothing in particular to do, do not tie them- 
selves down to the regular work and the drudgery which 
all systematic performance of duty makes necessary. 
It is not the money he receives which makes the min- 
ister faithful to his parish duties and pulpit work, but 
the contract, the sense of responsibility, which comes 
out of the consciousness that he has undertaken to do 
certain things, and that they are expected of him, that 
a place has been made for him, and that it will be a 
default of duty on his part if he does not fill the place 
honorably, and in it render good service. 


The Religious Question. 


In the affairs of all nations, domestic and foreign, 
nothing is more persistent, more helpful, or more trouble- 
some than the religious question. Upon religion is 
built the character of private individuals, of parties, 
and of the national life. What man thinks about the 
nature of God, his justice, the nature of man, his destiny, 
and the way in which religion upon the earth repre- 
sents the divine life and wisdom, affects all his moral 
outgoings, his domestic life, and his loyalty to the gov- 
ernment. If the government stands to him as the rep-_ 
resentative of the divine government, he gives to it un- 
divided loyalty. If, apart from civil government, 
there is some other centre of authority which is supposed 
to represent the divine will and pleasure, then his loy- 
alty will be divided. If conflict arises between the two 
kinds of authority, he will cleave to the one and be dis- 
loyal to the other. Or, if, with divided allegiance, he 
assents to both, he will be tossed hither and thither by 
conflicts of opinion and authority. j 

This state of things is so common and seemingly so — 
natural that even wise rulers give it less attention than 
it deserves. For instance, in England during the last 


year the party in power has been nearly overthrown by 
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an upheaval of sentiment concerning the religious edu- 
cation of the boys and girls of the realm. Should it be 
combined with secular education, and should both be 
in the hands of the Established Church or not? 

In France the government is now shaken to its founda- 
tions by the struggle with the religious orders of the 
Catholic Church. Some of them have been dispossessed 
of their privileges because it is said shocking abuses 
have been discovered, sonie have been put under the ban 
of law because it was said that religion was being used 
to overthrow the republic, and now arises the ques- 
tion whether Church and State shall not be separated 
entirely. Meanwhile, Catholics in other parts of the 
world look on, some in fear and some with wonder, try- 
ing to forecast the result. 

In Germany the religious question stands always in 
the way of autocratic government. Even the kaiser 
cannot do what he will with his Roman Catholic sub- 
jects, because, in spite of the boast of Bismarck that the 
German emperor would never go to Canossa, the govern- 
ment has been obliged to retract some of its stirring 
decrees. On the other hand, the Protestant orthodoxy 
of the empire takes issue with liberalism; and even the 
emperor cannot do and say what he pleases concern- 
ing Biblical science or the results of modern explora- 
tion in Asia. Whichever way he moves, he finds him- 
self coming up against the religious question. 


In Italy there is an armed truce between the Quirinal 


and the Vatican. ‘The pope maintains the fiction that 
he is a prisoner in his palace grounds, while the king, 
excommunicated because of his civil usurpation, is still, 
in a left-handed way, a loyal son of the Church. Al- 
though he maintains his attitude of resistance to the 
civil claims of the papacy, he dare not go a step further 
by way of restraining the spiritual authority of the 
pope. It might be even possible that a bull of excom- 
munication rigidly enforeed by Leo XIII. might bring 
the king to his knees, and cost him his crown. 

In Russia, in its effects upon the lives and fortunes 
of his subjects, the czar could have issued no proclama- 
tion of liberty more far-reaching than that one which 
has made, according to the letter of the law at least, all 
the subjects of the czar independent of the Established 
Church. And yet not even the czar can make that 
proclamation effective without the consent of his minis- 
ters and the dignitaries of the Greek Church. 

In Central and Northern Africa twenty or thirty mill- 
ions of infatuated Mohammedans shut out modern 
civilization, and will have none of it excepting as it may, 
through war and tumult, be enforced at the point of the 
bayonet. ‘The religion of Africa is more powerful than 
machine-guns and all the appliances of modern war- 
fare which may be brought to bear against it by the 
most warlike pioneers of Europe. 

Throughout Asia the one most intractable difficulty, in 
the way of modern civilization, is to be found in the 
customs and habits formed by religious observance and 
maintained by religious belief. If they were taken out 
of the fabric of social life at once, society in China and 
India would fall into a heap of ruins. 

In South America the religious question dominates 
all others, and makes social and commercial operations 
more difficult than they would be if universal tolera- 
tion were adopted. It is a common remark that in 
the United States the religious question is not domi- 
nant; and yet we believe that no careful study can be 
made of the social and municipal conditions of good 
government which does not reveal the fact that all the 

and evil of our political life and social organiza- 
tion come out of the character of the men and women who 
make up the body politic, and that, if the moral natures 
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of all children could have the training they deserve from 
the religious point of view, all questions of domestic 
administration and foreign policy would become simple 
and easy of settlement. Nothing would do the world 
so much good as a revival of religion set free from the 
bondage of creeds and sects, and directed to the moral 
rectification of human conduct. 


Spring. 


Spring has a happy way of coming on by degrees. 
The children shout with victory when they find the 
first hepaticas in blossom, under the dry leaves in the 
grove. But it will be a full week before the spring beau- 
ties, and another before the violets, are fully awake. 
The warm rays of the sun have hardly tapped the frozen 
soil before the daffodil sends up its sturdy stem, and 
throws wide open a great welcoming bloom. The 
hyacinth bulb, down deeper in the soil, is already stir- 
ring with might to split the frozen clod overhead, and 
run its race before the tulip has fairly rubbed its eyes 
open to the spring dawn. On the shrubbery the Judas- 
tree comes close after the forsythia; and they two glorify 
themselves for a full month before the lilacs shake out 
their tresses of flowers, and then the mock oranges, 
to fill the air with restful perfume. The rose-bed still 
spends its time in sleep or in waking, and is quite sat- 
isfied with the worship bestowed upon it in June; while 
the lilies, not caring to compete with the roses, wait 
until July and August. This same glorious procession 
of the beautiful is in the woods and in the orchard as 
well. All along our country hillsides the soft maples, 
and some of the elms, defy the frosts of early April; 
but our English elms and the sturdy ash and the but- 
ternut glorify themselves in May, and the linden, loved 
of the bee, waits until June. In the orchard the cherry 
bursts itself into a great ball of glory in late April, well 
deserving the worship that it gets of all Oriental nations. 
The plum precedes the pear, and last of all, most glo- 
rious of all things in this world, the apple orchard stands 
dressed in pink and white. And all this makes spring. 
Does it? Is not this the great cathedral of God where 
a beautiful soul, a loyal child, shall meet his Father, 
and with a pure heart and a joyous brain exclaim, 
Father of fathers! I love thee? 

Do the years only repeat themselves? Certainly 
not. There is a gain each year in the quality of fruit, 
but also in the glory of florescence. It is a delightful 
thought, to one who loves man as he loves God, to ree- 
ognize the great fact that the world was not created in 
six days or even in six years, but is all the time being 
created by the will and the love of God working through 
the wit and the fingers of his children. Compare the 
orchard of to-day and those of fifty years ago, and we 
find the contrast most startling. The list of new 
apples and of new pears is no more delightful to repeat 
than the names of those benefactors who have created 
them. It is easily within the memory of many of our 
readers when the Seckel pear and the Sheldon and the 
Anjou were unknown in our orchards. Some of us can 
remember the history, or evolution, of the cherry: from 
very simple beginnings, until we can count up such 
glorious varieties as May Duke, Gov. Wood, and the 
Biggereaus, each bearing the name of some devoted 
horticulturist. In the flower garden we have seen 
the simple and rather plain gladiolus developed into 
thousands of varieties of glorious blooms, and yet on 
the road toward perfection. New roses and new lilies 
glorify each year. The simple dahlia of 1800 became 
the geometrical completeness of 1900. There is hardly 
a flower, a vegetable, or a fruit that has not kept pace 
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with us in what we call progress. In our old-time 
gardens there were beautiful things and good things. 
The nasturtium only was so beautiful and so sweet 
and so gloriously floriferous that it has not needed to 
come under the law of evolution. 

The history of our great horticulturists and gardeners 
is as noble as that of our preachers. American life 
is sweeter and truer for the Downings, and for Rogers 
and Barry and Campbell. Their work has made life 
easier, while it has enriched Nature herself. The crea- 
tions of Mr. Burbank in California are so wonderful 
that it is difficult for the uninitiated to believe it pos- 
sible. Within a score of years he has done more than 
had been accomplished by all the professors in civil- 
ized lands for the previous century. He has planted 
plants which are practically new species. Grapes, 
plums, cherries, apples, of most astonishing character 
and quality, are side-tracked into our yards and or- 
chards, from this wizard’s experiment station. And 
we believe the work has only just begun. Each spring 
there are new flowers to open, new fruits to study; and 
it will be so as long as time shall last. 

The peculiarity of spring is the victory of life over 
death. Oh, this wonderful thing that we call life! 
The world is instinct with it, and yet what it is nobody 
knows. The less we can comprehend it, the fuller it 
throbs in our veins. Winter is nature’s vacation,— 
a long and peaceful rest. It seems to be death. But 
now, out of it, every tree and plant and all the brooks 
burst into activity. It is the season that speaks most 
plainly to us of that infinite life, without which the uni- 
verse is inconceivable. It helps us to feel that we are 
children of Him in whom all things have their being. 
The birds come back to renew their associations with 
us in gardens and fields. The web of life weaves again. 
In fact, it has never ceased to weave. Thoreau says: 
“Consider what a difference there is between living 
and dying. To die is nota state of continuance, but 
of transientness, whereas to live is a condition of con- 
tinuance, and does not mean merely to be born. ‘There 
is no continuance of death. It is a transient phenom- 
enon.’’ We speak of a year ahead of us as a separate 
entity: it really is only one wavelet of the great flow 
of eternal living. How delightful is it now to draw 
very close to the Father, and say: My life is hid in God. 
I will work out my salvation because God works in me 
to will and to do his good pleasure! 


American Cnitarian Association. 


Summer School Meetings. 


The month of July in and about Boston is this year 
to be a season of richness for those who have learned 
the secret of combining midsummer recreation with 
the stimulation of high thought and fellowship in the 
things of the ideal. Unitarians will be especially in- 
terested in the meetings briefly described below, be- 
cause men of their fellowship are the guiding influences, 
in all four of them. ; 

1. To begin with, the great convention of the Ameri- 
can Education Association, which is to be held in Bos- 
ton through the week beginning July 6, while interest- 
ing first to the profession of actual teachers, will inev- 
itably prove a feast of good things to workers for truth 
and friends of progress of every sort. A superb pro- 
gramme has been prepared, with general sessions in 
Mechanics’ Hall in the evening and sessions for the sepa- 
rate departments in the morning. Afternoons will 
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be largely devoted to excursions to places of historic 
interest in the vicinity. Greatly reduced rates to Bos- 
ton are made available this summer by the coming of 
this great company of teachers. 

2. The Harvard Summer School of Theology at Cam- 
bridge will offer a great opportunity to ministers and 
church workers. Its sessions begin July 7, and extend 
through the 23d. The general subject of study this 
year will be ‘‘Principles of Education in the Work of 
the Church.” The course will include lectures by Prof. 
Herman H. Horne, Ph.D., of Dartmouth College, and 
Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, D.D., of Cambridge, on the 
new ideals and methods in general education; by Prof. 
Francis A. Christie of Meadville Theological School and 
Prof. George A. Coe, Ph.D., of North-western University, 
on the interpretation and applications of some modern 
problems of education ; while courses by Prof. G. B. Foster 
of the University of Chicago and Profs. Ephraim Emer- 
ton, George F. Moore, D.D., J. H. Ropes, E. C. Moore, 
D.D., Edward Hale, N. S. Shaler, and F. G. Peabody, 
D.D., of Harvard University, will present different aspects 
of the working out of modern educational ideals in theo- 
logical and religious work. 

3. This centennial year of the birth of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson inevitably impels much study of his inspir- 
ing work; and an ‘‘Emerson Centennial School,” with 
sessions to be held in Concord and Boston during the 
three weeks beginning Monday, July 13, presents a 
most attractive programme. Among the speakers to 
take part are President J. G. Schurman, Frank B. San- 
born, Rev. S. M. Crothers, William M. Salter, Rev. 
Charles F. Dole, Dr. Edward W. Emerson, Rev. Sam- 
uel A. Eliot, Charles Malloy, William Lloyd Garrison, 
Moorfield Storey, Rev. B. F. Trueblood, Rev. John 
W. Chadwick, Henry D. Lloyd, Percival Chubb, Prof. 
Kuno Francke, George Willis Cooke, William R. Thayer, 
Prof. Charles F. Richardson, Rabbi Charles Fleischer, 
Rev. Charles E. Jefferson, Rev. R. Heber Newton, 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, 
Dr. Francis E. Abbot, Joel Benton, and Prof. Nathan- 
iel Schmidt,—surely a noble company of guides to the 
interpretation of this great philosopher. Morning ses-~ 
sions will be held in Concord, and evening sessions in 
Boston. Tickets covering the whole course will be 
sold for $5. Tickets for morning or evening courses 
will be sold separately, and also single tickets for each 
lecture. Fs 

4. Of less strenuosity, perhaps, but with peculiar 
charm of their own, the Unitarian summer meetings 
at the Isles of Shoals certainly are not likely to be neg- 
lected by those who have ever shared in their unique 
opportunity of midsummer exhilaration: Here the es- 
tablished tradition is to secure a taste of the best of 
many things without too much of anything; and per- 
haps this year’s programme gets as near to a reasonable 
satisfaction of this ideal as one could hope for. Two 
addresses each day are arranged for,—a morning and 
an evening session,—with the simple, unique seasons 
of religious devotion in the quaint stone meeting-house 
on Star Island each morning and evening, and the choic- 
est of company to discuss upon the rocks or on well- 
shaded piazzas, or among the wild roses of Appledore 
or on long sails, the themes which the more formal 
meetings have suggested. Among the speakers ex- 
pected to take part in this year’s programme are: Rey. 
S. R. Calthrop of Syracuse, N.Y., who will probably 
spend the entire week at the Shoals, and give a Sun- 
day’s service and a week-day address; Mr. Bliss Perry, 
editor of the Atlantic Monthly; Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, 
Rev. James Eells, Prof. Edward C. Moore of Harvard 
Divinity School, Rev. John P. Forbes, Mr. William 
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M. Salter of Chicago, Rev. C. B. Elder, and others. 
These meetings begin Sunday, July 12, and end Sun- 
day, July 19. GrorGE H. BADGER. 


Current Topics. 


On his way back from his vacation in the Yellow- 
stone National Park to the Capital, President Roose- 
velt has been greeted with demonstrations of enthu- 
siasm. , On Thursday of last week Mr. Roosevelt was 
the chief personage at the formal dedication of the 
buildings of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition in St. 
Louis, Mo. Another speaker on the same occasion 
was former President Cleveland, who received an en- 
thusiastic greeting. The reception accorded to the 
former President was made the text of extensive specu- 
lation by newspapers of the country, which saw in the 
acclaim that greeted him an indication of his political 
standing. Mr. Cleveland’s public appearance in St. 
Louis gave point to the prediction which had hitherto 
been made, that he would be an influential figure in the 
coming Democratic convention that will nominate 
the party candidate for the Presidency. 


ed 


In response to specific inquiries from the State De- 
partment in Washington, the Russian Foreign Office 
has assured the United States ambassador in St. Peters- 
burg that it does not intend to take any action in Man- 
churia which might be prejudicial to American commer- 
cial interests in that province. Secretary Hay, who 
has taken an active interest in the latest developments 
in the Far East, recently forwarded to Mr. McCormick, 
the American ambassador to Russia, instructions re- 
quiring him to ascertain the scope of Russia’s demands 
upon China and their bearing upon the question of the 
‘“‘open door.” Count Lansdorff, the Russian minister 
of foreign affairs, hastened to assure Mr. McCormick 
that Russia did not intend to take any steps which 
might have the effect of lessening American trade op- 
portunities in Manchuria, and added an expression of 
warm sympathy with American commercial endeavors 
in the Far East. Despite the pacific assurances of 
the Foreign Office in St. Petersburg there is a wide- 
spread impression that Russia’s latest diplomatic coup 
in Manchuria will have the incidental effect of depriv- 
ing American merchants and manufacturers of an im- 
portant market for their output. 


a 


Two remarkable international events have taken 
place in the palace of the Vatican since Wednesday of 
last week. On that day Edward VII. paid a ceremo- 
nial visit to Pope Leo XIII., amidst circumstances which 
attracted world-wide attention. The king of England 
remained in the apartments of the pope for twenty min- 
utes, and was attended to the door by the aged pontiff 
upon his departure. The journey of the king of Eng- 
land from the British embassy to the Vatican and back 
was little short of a triumph. In the course of his in- 
terview with the pope, King Edward took occasion 
to congratulate the head of the Roman Church upon 
the fact that he had outlived the days of Saint Peter. 
Four days later, on Sunday, another formal interview 
took place in the chambers of the Vatican, when Kaiser 
Wilhelm of Germany, accompanied by two of his sons, 


visited the pontiff, with whom the emperor has shown 
a disposition to cultivate cordial personal relations. 
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THE visit which the king of England paid to Pope 
Leo XIII. did not fail to evoke a note of serious protest 
in England. On the eve of King Edward’s journey to 
the Vatican the British Protestant Alliance telegraphed 
to the king’s secretary an expression of its ‘‘intense 
regret that our Protestant king intends to visit the 
pope, who is described in the homilies of our. Established 
Church as Antichrist. We sincerely hope the rumors 
are absolutely unfounded.’ Similar protests were for- 
warded to the king by other influential Protestant de- 
nominational bodies. On the other hand, King Ed- 
ward’s courtesy to the patriarch of the Roman Church 
was regarded by the Roman Catholic population of the 
British empire as an indication of the government’s 
desire to conciliate its non-Protestant subjects, and 
to continue that policy of amity which was demonstrated 
by the cabinet’s acceptance of the bill to redistribute 
land ownership in Ireland. 


Js 


FRANCE, as represented by the administration of 
Premier Combes, made every effort to give a cordial 
reception to King Edward VII. on Friday of last week: 
The king of England was received in the French capi- 
tal with an outburst of friendly feeling, which argued 
well for the success of the efforts of the respective gov- 
ernments of Great Britain and France to effect a better 
understanding between the two countries. One of the 
incidents of King Edward’s visit to Paris was a pro- 
tracted interview which he accorded to M. Delcassé, 
the French minister of foreign affairs. Despite a few 
minor indications of hostility to England, the people 
of Paris showed an unmistakable desire to give a cordial 
reception to the man who, as Prince of Wales, was one 
of the most welcome visitors to that city. There is a 
confident opinion in London that the king’s sojourn 
in Paris will result in a better understanding between 
the two neighboring countries, which by position and 
jndustrial circumstances have been placed in a peculiarly 
close relation. 

we 


As the result of an extraordinary outbreak of vio- 
lence in Salonica, the Macedonian port on the A¢gean 
Sea, a fresh crisis is threatened in the situation in Turkey. 
On Thursday of last week the Ottoman Bank and sev- 
eral other public buildings in Salonica were destroyed 
or seriously damaged by dynamite explosions, presum- 
ably the work of revolutionary agents. The outrage 
in Salonica was a repetition of the acts of violence which 
marked the critical point of the Armenian revolution. 
Wholesale arrests were made by the Turkish authori- 
ties in Salonica after the explosion, and the Ottoman 
government informed the powers that the outrage was 
the work of the Bulgarian revolutionists. At the be- 
ginning of the week great apprehension was caused 
in Constantinople by the report that the Macedonian 
Committee, in an effort to call universal attention to 
conditions in Macedonia, had decided to continue the 
dynamite outrages in the Ottoman capital as well as 
in Adrianople and other great cities of the Ottoman . 
Empite. a. 


SPECULATION as to the object of Kaiser Wilhelm’s 
recent visit to Denmark is one of the subjects that is 
interesting the European press. In the ordinary course 
of events, Denmark has not had time yet to forget the 
spoliation of Schleswig-Holstein by William I., acting 
under the advice of the Iron Chancellor, in 1864. And 
yet the recent reception of the grandson of the great 
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kaiser by the Danes was cordial, even enthusiastic. 
It was apparent that William II. had employed to some 
advantage his knack of conciliating hostile peoples. One 
of the theories that is\advanced by ingenious journal- 
ists is that the kaiser is anxious to obtain a supplemental 
ally for the triple alliance in the event of an international 
disturbance by attaching Denmark to himself. An 
eminent German editor is authority for the information 
that, as an outcome of the kaiser’s visit, Denmark has 
already agreed to act with the triple alliance, if it 
should be involved in a clash with Russia and France. 
German experts are pointing out that the Danish ports 
will be of great strategic value, and the control of them 
would enable Germany to close the Baltic Sea with a 
relatively small force. 


Brevities. 


A bill has been drawn and presented to the French 
legislature, providing for the total separation of Church 
and State. 


Since Rabbi Hirsch invented the word ‘‘Jewnitari- 


ans,” the number of them has been slowly inoreasing. . 


They were described by him as Unitarians with an his- 
torical attachment. 


There are many rural districts in various parts of the 
country where life goes on as it did a hundred years ago. 
Food, clothing, and sanitary arrangements are unchanged 
by lapse of time and march of improvement. 


The discovery of the cause of a disease does not insure 
the immediate prescription of a remedy; but it is a long 
step in the direction of prevention, and it is in the fight 
against the causes of disease that the greatest progress 
has been made. 


Aceording to the standards of the majority of Am- 
erican Christians, the new Chinese minister is, like 
his predecessor, nothing but a heathen; and yet he speaks 
with such skill and courtesy as to make it manifest 
that in his race are all the elements necessary for the 
highest moral and spiritual culture. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Prayers by Horatio Stebbins. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

A letter to your paper answers better than a formal 
notice to the necessity that is laid upon me from within 
to say how glad I am that these prayers have been 
preserved and published. It was a sore grief to learn, 
at the time of Dr. Stebbins’s death, that his interdict 
would debar us from any volume of his sermons, such 
was the proud man’s humility. This volume of prayers 
is the more welcome because of that prohibition. His 
son Roderick for nearly a year engaged a stenographer 
to write them down as they rose heavenward from his 
lips. Had he known of the record, he might have de- 
nied us this also; but he did not, and it is ours. I 
say ‘‘ours’’ because I cannot conceive that so precious 
a memorial, though specially commended to Dr. Steb- 
bins’s people, will not have a cordial welcome in Uni- 
tarian families and churches. Individuals will read 
them in their quiet hours, they will make the family 
altar burn with stronger flame, and there will be Sun- 
days when the minister can better express in them 
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than in his own words the struggling aspirations of 
his heart. 

To some extent they make good the loss of the ser- 
mons. The intellectual man cannot be ‘‘a fool in his 
devotions”: he will be intellectual in his prayers. There 
is thought in these as well as feeling. Doubtless we 
may gather from them those views of life which were 
most central to Dr. Stebbins’s lifelong presentation of 
religious truth. One does not care to peep and _ bot- 
anize upon the form of a devotional utterance; but 
it can hardly be wrong for me to say that here every- 
thing is nobly beautiful, with never a ‘‘purple patch,” 
but with the splendors of his preaching manner hid or 
veiled. In that he was sometimes too recondite to 
be clear, but here we have entire simplicity. 

The most characteristic feature of these prayers is 
their blended sense of ‘‘the dreadfulness of eternal 
things” and a perfect trust in the Eternal Goodness. 
They are full of awe and humbleness. ‘The lovely things 
of day and night and every seasonal change are here, 
but more insistently the variety of human life, its work 
and striving, its patience, sorrow, mystery, and pain. 
The word ‘‘experience” recurs perhaps oftener than 
any other, and its connotations are the most signifi- 
cant elements involved. But I say too much where 
simple gratitude is best. Joun W. CHADWICK. 

BROOKLYN. : 


Parish Calls, 


To the Editor of the Christian Register: — 

A minister, who is perplexed as to the proper division 
of his time among the different parish duties, would like 
to ask his brethren impersonally how many calls they 
make in the twelve months of their parochial year. His 
own parish is a widely scattered one, its circuit making a 
drive of about eighteen miles. ‘The number of calls that 
can be put into an afternoon, therefore, rarely exceeds 
three; and in the evening he can seldom make more than 
one and never more than two calls. Counting his visit to 
a house when he finds the family at home as one call, no 
matter whether he sees one or several persons within the 
same household, he finds that he has made in: his last 
parish year 366 calls. Not reckoning calls in sickness 
and special occasions, this figure roughly represents one 
call each year on each family group in his parish. And, 
further, as he is absent from his parish five weeks on his 
vacation, and for conferences, etc., finds at least three 
other weeks taken out of his calling year, these calls rep- 
resent a period of ten months. 

'Having now made his confession, he would like to ap- 
peal to the jury of his peers, and inquire of them what 
they have done. His parish members like to have him 
call. Every time he presents himself at a home, he is 
good-naturedly taken to task for not having been there 
more recently. And, while he recognizes that this friendly 
criticism is usually only a kindly way folk have of saying 
they are glad to see him, he still finds it perplexing to 
know whether he is acting as a diligent minister should 
act or whether he is, after all, a miserable delinquent. 
When he puts more time into the calling, which he enjoys, 
his conscience bothers him, because of necessity he then 
leaves undone what appear to him as the weightier mat- 
ters of his duty. But, when he turns to these weightier 
matters, that bugaboo of unmade parish calls rises up, 
and mocks at him for so wasting his time. Caught in 
these difficulties, as he always seems to be, he longs for 
companionship. He feels sure that the confession of his 
brother ministers would be good for his soul. Will you 
not urge them to come forward and confess? prs § 

A SUBURBAN PARSON: | 
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For the Christian Register. 


Emerson and the Rhodora.* 


BY'2.7M;" BH: 


Why did the rhodora blossom so late, 
And the Spring keep back her flowers? 

Did the May-day know of her poet’s fate? 
And was Nature’s grief like ours? 


He came in a time of hungry need 
Of light, a prophet of May; 

And he bade the Puritan’s wintry creed 
To a sunny faith give way. 


His words were a flood of life and light 
Which have burst that icy chain, 

And set free the May, with her blossoms bright 
And her promise of golden grain. 


The peerless summer of thought draws near, 
Bringing truth hitherto unknown; 

But still the herald of spring is dear, 
And the might of his words we own. 


Some Customs and Ceremonials of the Greek Church. 


BY EDITH WESTON ANDREWS. 


Among the crowds of people coming and going in 
‘‘wide-wayed Athens,’’ a name as appropriate to the 
modern city as to the Athens of Homer’s day, one notices 
every now and then groups of divinity students in their 
plain black robes, round brimless hats, and their abun- 
dant hair falling to the shoulders. More often still one 
sees the priests themselves, tall, serious-faced, muscu- 
lar men, with long patriarchal beards, and their long 
hair bobbed up behind their heads in a coil, upon which 
their high hats rest. Simple men from humble paren- 
tage for the most part, not overburdened with educa- 
tion, and with little or no recognized social position 
except when they rise to the dignity of bishop; yet they 
are earnest and manly and devoted to their work and 
to their country, for which they fought with a will in 
the struggle for freedom, as the history of modern Greece 
will ‘show. 

The heavy, over-fed, over-indulged faces which one 
‘sees so often among the priests of the Catholic Church 
in Southern Italy are quite lacking here. One wonders 
if the sanctioning of marriage among the clergy of the 
Greek Church has anything to do with this. Matri- 
mony is said to have a beneficial and chastening effect 
upon the moral character; and at least it is more pleas- 
ant to see the sturdy little sons of the priests here assist- 
ing their fathers in the responses, proud of their impor- 
tance and respected, than to hear of the son of a cardi- 
nal at Rome who is paid five francs a day to keep silence 
concerning his illustrious parentage. 

A bishop may not be a married man, though he may 
be a widower; and the others must marry, if they wish 
to do so at all, before becoming officiating priests. 

The churches here, especially the beautiful Byzan- 
tine ones still existing, are small; and the floors covered 
with rugs give them a homelike air, lacking in the more 
spacious churches of Italy. 

_ During service hours a priest stands at the door of the 
church with a crucifix in one hand, which the faithful 
kiss, and in the other a spray of laurel which he dips 
into the basin of holy water and sprinkles on each fore- 
‘head. Here, also, you leave a few pence for the poor, 
_ #Mr. Emerson’s lines about this plant are familiar. His fondness for it was so great 


his friends were wont to send him bunches of the purple blossoms on his birthday, 
, however, that the rhodoras blossomed so early as to make 


that 
4 « It often hi 
fies ag en yf Paseed long enough ; but at the time of his death, in April, 1882, 
- > so late as to give occasion for these lines, 
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thus avoiding the passing of contribution boxes during 
service. Within, the attentive audience stands through- 
out the mass, which lasts from a half to a whole hour. 

All eyes are turned toward the beautiful, high golden 
screen, through the door of which the worshippers look 
upon the high altar and the mysteries of the holy of 
holies. Two priests, clothed in simple white linen robes, 
their long beards and hair giving them the appearance 
of the prophets of old, as well as their slow, dignified 
movements, perform the mass. With deep, sonorous 
voices, they intone in the rich Greek language, while 
from above low baritone voices sing the responses in 
the strange harmonious music of the ancient Byzantine 
Church,—musie so full of deep religious feeling and 
power that one blushes with shame at a remembrance 
of the light, frivolous tunes with which our Protestant 
churches often praise their Creator. 

Passing through the golden screen, the priests ap- 
proach the high altar, and, after prostrating them- 
selves, arise and reverentially partake of the sacrament. 
Through the misty veil of incense their white figures 
shine with an unreal light, and the dull gold of the high 
altar sends forth a mysterious radiance which is re- 
peated in the golden goblet containing the sacred wine. 
It is a beautiful picture, a glimpse of a mystery beyond 
the touch of man,—the mystery of the inexpressible 
unknown, ‘‘which is now and ever shall be, world with- 
out end. Amen.” 

One of the most interesting services is a christening, 
and one of great importance. The demand for god- 
fathers is unceasing, especially among the poor; and 
one distinguished man here performed that office four 
hundred times during his lifetime. And, now that he 
has gone to reap the reward of all his kindly acts, his 
son, a young student, has the mantle fall upon his shoul- 
ders; and -he does his duty with a dignity and kindli- 
ness which would be difficult to find among our students, 
were they forced into such a trying position. An im- 
mense copper bowl on a standard, with repoussé de- 
signs of the Greek cross ornamenting it, stands in the 
middle of the room. The godfather arrives, bringing 
as a gift the whole christening outfit for the baby,— 
the dress, the under-linen, shoes, cap, coat, a golden 
cross, a fancy candle, and a bottle of oil. The priests 
accompanied by half a dozen small boys, begin to chant, 
and the baby, clothed in its ordinary attire, is brought 
in and laid in the arms of the godfather. A servant 
then brings in jugs of hot and cold water with which 
one of the priests proceeds to fill the bowl, testing the 
temperature until it seems to him right, and it is well 
for the poor child that the Greek priest is a family man 
who understands the art of preparing a test for his own 
infants. The baby, meantime, is carried out and wholly 
undressed, and brought back again to the arms of his 
godfather, who holds him while the water is being sev- 


‘eral times blessed; and then he gives him to the priest, 


who gently lets him down into the water, chanting all 
the time. ‘The oil is then blessed, the godfather rolls 
up his sleeves, and, when the priest has lifted the baby 
from the water, pours the oil over the head and body, 
rubbing it well into every joint. This being accomplished, 
the baby is put into the water again for a second dip, 
and then, dripping wet, he is put on a big bath towel 
in the godfather’s arms, who proceeds to dry him well 
with the assistance of the fatherly priest. The sign of 
the cross is made over the child’s body in sacred oil, and 
a tiny lock of his scanty hair is cut off from his head 
by the priest as the only offering the child can give to 
his Maker at that early stage of his career. The nurse 
next carries the baby out, and soon returns with him 
clothed in all his christening finery, to be borne by the 
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godfather three times around the great bowl, the priests 
swinging censor of incense before them, and then taken, 
blessed and christened and sanctified, to the mother, 
who is not allowed to be present during the ceremony. 
The priests, exhausted by their labors, sink into chairs 
and wipe their moist brows. The mother and father 
appear, and offer them coffee, liquors, and sweets, as 
well as to the guests; while the indefatigable godfather 
presents every one with a tiny silver crucifix with a 
blue ribbon, which you pin on your gown like a cotil- 
lion favor. To the children pennies are given. So, 
you see, to have been godfather four hundred times 
means not only a good many hours out of one’s life, 
but a good many francs out of one’s pocket as well. 

The weddings are pretty ceremonies, full of symbols 
of ancient date. The priests, clad in bright-colored 
silk vestments, stand about a table in the middle of the 
church, on which are a copy of the Evangel, often bound 
in silver covers as beautifully wrought as if from the hand 
of a Cellini, two wreaths of artificial orange blossoms, 
two long fancy candles adorned with streamers of white 
ribbons and orange blossoms, and a glass of wine. The 
bride and groom stand before the table, the best man 
at the right of the groom, the decorated candles are 
lighted and given to each of them, while the priests hold 
ordinary ones. First one and then another priest chants 
the marriage service, holding up the Evangel to be 
kissed by bride and groom, as well as the best man. A 
priest then takes the two rings, and with them makes 
the sign of the cross three times on each forehead before 
putting them on their respective fingers. The best 
man then takes them off again, and passes them from 
one to another three times as a symbol of unity in 
all their earthly goods. The two wreaths, which are 
fastened ‘together in the back by long streamers, are next 
blessed and put one on the head of the groom and an- 
other on the bride’s head. ‘hese the best man also ex- 
changes from one to another three times. After the 
wine is blessed, it is given first to the man to drink and 
then to the woman; and, this being concluded, the 
couple, followed by the best man, walk three times 
about the table. The number three, representing the 
Trinity, is used in every action. ‘This last custom was 
in ancient daysa dance of joy; but, modern ideas hav- 
ing crept into even the Greek Church, conservative as 
it is, the gay dance is now a solemn promenade made 
under great difficulties, as the bride and groom are 
clasping hands, while in their free hands they carry the 
tall lighted candles; and the united wreaths necessi- 
tate their heads moving together, which may also be 
symbolic of nuptial unity. 

The funerals here are impressive but for a custom 
which shocks new-comers as well as many of the Greeks 
themselves. The dead are carried from the house to 
the church on a flat, open bier wholly exposed to the 
view of the passers-by, without even a veil to conceal the 
face. I am told that among the peasants, so anxious ate 
they to make the ghastly sight more lifelike and attrac- 
tive, they rouge the cheeks and the lips. ‘This strange 
custom, instead of being, as one might expect, a very 
ancient one, dates back to only about the middle of 
the eighteenth century, when the Turks held sway over 
Greece, and the Greeks were plotting their overthrow. 
In order to get guns and powder into the town, they 
were smuggled into coffins side by side with the dead; 
and, when at last this was discovered by the Turks, they 
passed an ordinance that all dead should be carried 
uncovered in the streets. One wonders that a custom 
imposed by an enemy so hated as the Turks should not 
have been immediately dropped when freedom was 
once more their lot. Immense wreaths of flowers, 
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natural and artificial, always violet and white, are car- 
ried high in the air on long poles at the head of the pro- 
cession, and a priest follows with the crucifix, to which 
every head is bowed and every hand makes the sign of 
the cross. Other priests, chanting in low voices, pre- 
cede the body, borne on the shoulders of several men, 
and followed by the mourners, on foot or in carriages. 
A bishop is given all the military honors of a general 
at his death, the cavalry and artillery following the bier, 
while the body, clothed in its official robes; is carried 
along seated in the episcopal chair, preceded and fol- 
lowed by priests. ‘There is one cemetery in which Cath- 
olies, Protestants, and members of the Greek Church 
lie side by side in peace and harmony, all their petty 
differences forgotten in the solemnity of death,—an 
example Of tolerance to other religions. Indeed, the 
Greek Church is liberal in many ways, seldom object- 
ing to one of its members marrying one of another 
faith, and never interfering afterward, their only remark 
being, ‘‘Are we not, then, all Christians in the eyes of 
God?” ; 
ATHENS, GREECE. 


The Boys and the Factory. 


| BY JAMES DRUMMOND ELLSWORTH. 


Are the influences springing from a great factory such 
as help to maintain order in the neighborhood? and do 
they tend to the improvement of the physical, mental, 
and moral condition of the people who live within hear- 
ing of its noonday whistle? Many men would answer 
the question in the negative, and would cite scores of 
instances to show that, on the contrary, factories exert 
a demoralizing influence which the neighborhood must 
counteract for its own protection. But exceptions are 
always interesting. 

A few days ago a bearded policeman went swinging 
down a shady street, by tall walls of glass which enclose 
the model workshops where the National Cash Register 
Company has put into operation the ‘‘Dayton idea” of 
industrial betterment. Opposite the main entrance to 
the works the officer turned into a neat, vine-covered 
cottage, which was marked as a company building by a 
large gold initial, the ‘‘House of Usefulness,” so called, 
being in reality the administrative building for the bet- 
terment work which the factory management has under- 
taken on a large scale.“ 

Pushing his way into a large oak-furnished apartment, 
part office, part library, and part club-room, the police- 
man asked for Miss Garretson, who promptly confronted 
him. Now Miss Garretson is a college graduate with 
a Yankee facility for practical knowledge and accom- 
plishment. With her young, earnest face she looked like 
a child beside her ponderous visitor. 

‘Some of the people on K Street say that the boys 
gather at the bridge, and use bad language. So I came 
to ask you to have it stopped,” said the visitor, with the 
dignified air of a judge rendering a verdict. 

“But why not stop it yourself?” the young lady sug- 
gested, attempting to restrain a very evident smile. 

‘Oh, they are your boys,” responded the officer, 
loftily ;“‘and you can stop them if you want to.” _ - 

And so Miss Garretson did. From her open door she 
saw a small boy watching the departing bluecoat in 
wide-eyed amazement. e boy, whose name | 
Frank, came at once when she called him. ‘‘Frat 
she said, “do you know why that policeman came aft 
me?’ ald bane sf laew gneehent anne 

Of course, Frank, who did not kn iv bi 
much-desired information. Somehow, 


cha t Miss Garretson did not like to have policemen 
ng her about, and, moreover, did not think it 
lite fair. The news travelled quickly among the 
; and, after the thing had been 


alked over, boy-fashion, word came back through Frank 
and others t there would be no more trouble, for 


Miss Garretson is the teacher of the Slivertown boys, 
who are now the boys of South Park. 

Slivertown, as it was dubbed, was considered the 
roughest district in Dayton when the National Com- 
pany located there; and it grew worse until nobody's 
windows were safe, and real estate was at a discount. 

Finally, the owners of the factory, who owned some 
land in the neighborhood, gave a large field to be divided 
into gardens, which the Slivertown boys were invited 
_ to cultivate. The company furnished tools, seeds, and 
a head gardener to give the necessary instructions, and 
also offered prizes to the boys who should produce the 
best results. The garden plots were large enough so 
that a boy could raise all the summer vegetables needed 
by his family, and, if his planting was successful, have 
some to sell besides. 

This plan proved entirely successful during summer; 
but it was found that in winter, when there was no gar- 
dening to be done, the boys were likely to relapse into 
their old habits. Consequently, Miss Garretson, who 
has charge of many lines of betterment work, and who 
won the respect of the boys when teaching them how 
to manage their gardens, established, at the sugges- 
tion of John H. Patterson, the president of the com- 
pany, a winter class in wood-carving. A stable in the 
rear of the ‘‘House of Usefulness’ was entirely remod- 
elled and equipped as a workshop, and provided with 
wood-carvers’ tools and blocks of wood, Incidentally, 
ice-cream and light refreshments were provided; but t 
boys soon learned to take an interest in the use of tools 
without being bribed. Some very little boys spent a 
whole winter in patiently learning to carve their own 
names, with the thought of ice-cream and cake constantly 
before them; but in most cases very creditable results 
were attained. 

The boys, assured of a certain welcome to the elub- 
room of the ‘‘House of Usefulness,” are encouraged to 
borrow books, are given receptions, dancing classes, and 
are induced to take an interest in things which are help- 
ful rather than harmful. 

As a great treat, Miss Garretson has taken some of 
the almost homeless little ones to ride in the cars and 
see something of neighboring cities; but, as one young- 
ster said, ‘‘You get tired of this hotel life’”’ They are 
happier in the new conditions which ‘‘factory settle- 
ment’’ work has created. 


Man’s Place in the Universe. 


- nn 


BY REV. BRADFORD LEAVITT. 


When the two great currents of human thought,— 
natural science and theology,—which had been flowing 


ae 


each in its own channel, rushed together 
i their waters, there was a great 
ys the “‘irrepressible conflict” has 
good deal, and works with less noise 
But the other day there was a splash 
quarter, which has caused much com- 
ind some amusement. For most of us the old 


last moves of the of good science 
ry. But suddenly, , 4 new com- 
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bination, a contest between og selence and good the 
ology! That has proved to be interesting, and the thes 
ologians and the scientists have been both entertained 
and amused, The entertainer was Dr, Alfred Russel 
Wallace; the entertainment, an article in the Mortnightly 
Remew for March, Dr, Wallace is a scientist of very 
high reputation, and what he says on any seientifie sub- 
ject is always worthy of careful attention, Hut the dis- 
tinguished gentleman is a naturalist, not an astron- 
omer; and, in venturing into the strange domains of 
suns and stars, his perspective seems to have got askew, 
so that he completely lost his bearings, At least, the 
astronomers say 60; and they probably know, if anybody 
does, 

Now, what Dr. Wallace set out to do was to revive 
the old geocentric theory of the universe; not, of course, 
in the old form of the sun journeying around the earth, 
That would never do, He wishes us to believe that 
there is good evidence that the sun and his family, in» 
cluding the earth, is located at the centre of the whole 
universe; that the earth is the only planet in the sun's 
family upon which life, such as we are familiar with, 
could have been evolved, And from these premises 
we are to proceed to the conelusion that the end and 
aim of the universe was to produce man, 

Certainly, the great naturalist did not go so far afield 
without a purpose; and it would appear to be clear that 
the purpose of Dr, Wallace was theological, not selientifie, 
He wished to remove one of the chief objections to the 
orthodox Christian scheme of ereation and redemption, 
Science, with its searching instruments, has Eeccstianead 
earth and heaven, and has shown man to be a tiny creat> 
ure on a little ball of a world, ‘‘In the light of such 
knowledge, sceptics have pointed out the irrationality 
of supposing that the Creator of such a universe should 
have felt any special interest in so pitiful a creature as 
man, the imperfectly developed inhabitant of one of 
the smaller planets attached to a second: or third-rate 
sun.’ Many people have felt a great difficulty in he- 
lieving that the Creator of all the millions of the worlds 
should choose out of them all this tiny orb for the sae 
rifice of his Son in order to save a few of its inhabitants 
from plunging into the abyss with all the others, When 
the earth was the centre of the universe, and all the 
heavenly bodies were merely its attendants, and earth 
and all ereated for man’s benefit, it was quite natural 
to regard man as the end and aim of ereation, In the 
old days, before telescopes were invented, when astrol- 
ogy was strong and astronomy was weak, the universe 
was a very tiny affair,—a ‘‘baby-house universe,’ as 
Dr. Bixby calls it. It was fashioned all for man; and 
the earth, fitted up with trees and animals, firmament, 
and heavenly bodies, just for his comfort, Wut now, 
when the astronomers tell us how insignificant is our 
earth, and we get our celestial bearings in the swarm of 
worlds, this great earth of ours dwindles to the signifi« 
cance of an atom, It becomes the most insignificant 
ball of a world, and mankind, to the eynie, ‘an infinites. 
imal insect, the spawn of the primeval slime,” a creature 
altogether too unimportant to have heen specially ere 
ated and watched over, What, then, becomes of the 
old religious faith? How ean we believe that man is 
a child of God, and that God was ever incarnated in 
human form? 

This is what has troubled Dr, Wallace, and he brings 
forward three main points in support of his thesis that 
the universe was made for man, He states that the 
stellar universe has a limit, This, however, is one of the 
great unsettled problems of astronomy, Does the unl: 
verse of stars extend out indefinitely on all sides with 
out boundary, or are there bounds to the universe, and 
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can we approach them with our telescopes? This is” 


an interesting question which the wisest in this kind 
have not settled. With the naked eye we can see in 
the whole heavens about 6,o00 stars, all at immense 
distances from each other. With an opera-glass we 
may discern 100,000; with the Lick telescope, approxi- 
mately 100,000,000; with the Bruce photographic tele- 
scope at Arequipa, perhaps 170,000,000. 

Are all these stars only those few which happen to be 
near us in a universe extending out without end, or do 
they form a collection of stars outside of which is empty, 
infinite space? Prof. Simon Newcomb, who is as good 
an authority as anybody, says: ‘‘Taken in its widest 
scope, this question must always remain unanswered 
by us mortals, because, even if we could discover a 
boundary within which all the stars and clusters we 
ever can know are contained, and outside of which is 
empty space, we could never prove that space is empty 
out to an infinite distance. Far outside of what we 
call the universe there might still exist other universes 
which we can never see.”” So Dr. Wallace’s contention 
is not well grounded. One may hold his assertion as 
probable or improbable, but there is no proof one way or 
the other. 

In the second place, Dr. Wallace contends that the 
stn occupies a position at the centre of the visible uni- 
verse, and therefore he thinks it likely that the sun is 
at the centre of the whole material universe. On this 
point it is sufficient to say that the consensus of opinion 
among astronomers is that our solar system swings at 
present somewhere near the centre of the galaxy of 
suns known as the Milky Way. The greater part of 
all the visible stars are grouped in and about this Milky 
Way, but it does not follow that among the nebule 
there are not other galaxies and milky ways composing 
other systems too far away for us to resolve them into 
stars, or, indeed, to discern at all. 

The third position taken by Dr. Wallace is that life 
as we know it could not have come about anywhere in 
the solar system except upon the earth. This assertion 
would, undoubtedly, be accepted as a probability, at 
least, by a majority of physicists and astronomers. 

But what of it all? What does it matter whether 
the earth is somewhere near the centre of the visible 
universe or not, so far as the evolution of human souls 
is concerned? ‘The earth is rendered habitable by the 
heat of the sun, not by the stars; and, if the sun and its 
planets were on the outskirts of the universe, the earth 
would be just as comfortable and interesting a place to 
live in. 

The truth of the matter is, we know almost nothing 
about the shape or extent of the universe, or about the 
number of habitable worlds. There may be millions of 
them, there may be only hundreds, there may be only 
one, for aught we can prove to the contrary. The truth 
of the matter again is that the rank and importance of 
God’s creatures do not depend on bigness or littleness, 
but on higher qualities. As Dr. Bixby says in his latest 
book: ‘‘The materialist would have us bow our head in 
despair because the sun and Sirius and the Pleiades are 
so gigantic; but is there not in the sweep and mystery 
of the human intellect something too provocative of awe 
and reverence to be repressed by any lumps of earth, 
however mammoth in size? One high intuition of eter- 
nal truth, one holy impulse of consecration or noble moral 
choice, is grander than a whole world of clay, more mag- 
nificent than the most colossal galaxy of gas and dust.” 
And Prof. Shaler in ‘‘The Individual” says: ‘The vast 
spaces, the interminable ages of the universe, sometimes 
appall men. But, if they can be brought to see that they 
are themselves a part—the most accomplished part— 
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of the whole mechanism, that what “has been doing in ~ 
the ons since the matter of the universe began to gather 
in the spheres has steadfastly worked for their creation, 
then, indeed, they will feel that the realm is their mother, ” 
and the fear of it is a shame.” 


“You are more than the stars, 
Though you are such a dot : 
You can love and think, 
And the stars cannot.” 


San FRANCISCO. 


Prof. Turnet’s Reply to Dr. Wallace. 


A statement about matters of fact, and an argument 
founded upon them, to which the name of Alfred Russel 
Wallace is subscribed, are always deserving of our seri- 
ous attention; for we know that the statement is made 
by a keen, able, and experienced collector of facts, and 
the reasoning is that of a man who once reasoned rightly 
when all the rest of the world, except Darwin, were 
wrong. When, further, the statement is that we are 
at the centre of the visible universe, and the inference 
that ‘‘the supreme end and purpose of this vast universe 
was the production and development of the living soul 
in the perishable body of man,’’* our attention is not 
only deserved, but compelled. If there is a chance that 
Dr. Wallace is right, as once he was, whatever we put 
aside in order that we may earnestly attend to him is 
well neglected. 

I trust that I have not been wanting in this respect. 
I have read his paper with great care several times, and 
compared it with the sources of information which he 
quotes, and with others. Moreover, my own work in 
astronomy during the last decade has given me some 
acquaintance with the regions of knowledge from which 
the facts are drawn. I cannot see that Dr. Wallace 
has suggested anything new which is in the™least likely 
to be true. He seems to me to have unconsciously got 
his facts distorted, and to indicate practically nothing 
wherewith to link them to his conclusion; and, having 
stated thus briefly the result of my examination, I must 
endeavor to justify it. 

There is a convenience in considering the inference 
first, and the facts afterwards; for if we find that, even 
granting the facts, the conclusion does not follow, the 
need for examination of the facts is rendered less press- 
ing. The division between fact and inference is, of 
course, to some extent arbitrary; but we cannot do bet- 
ter than accept that indicated by Dr. Wallace himself. 
On page 411 he writes,— 

‘The three startling facts that we are in the centre 
of a cluster of suns, and that that cluster 2s situated not 
only precisely in the plane of the Galaxy, but also cen- 
trally in that plane, can hardly now be looked upon as 
chance coincidences without any significance in relation 
to the culminating fact that the planet so situated has 
developed humanity.” 

To these three assertions of fact must be added another 
on which I do not here propose to offer any remarks. 
Dr. Wallace considers it highly probable that the earth 
is the only planet in the Solar System on which humanity 
has been-developed. The three facts just quoted lead 
him to the further conclusion that it is probably the 
only planet in the whole universe on which humanity has 
been developed; and we have now to examine how far 
we can accompany’ him. We may again state in Dr. 
Wallace’s own words the question to be answered. . 

“It may be asked, even if it be conceded that both 
by position, by size, and by its combination of physical 
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features, we really do stand alone in the Solar System 
in our adaptation for the development of intelligent 
life, in what way can the position of our sun at or near 
the centre of the stellar universe, as it certainly appears 
to be, affect that adaptation? Why should not one of 
the suns on the confines of the Milky Way, or in any 
other part of it, possess planets as well adapted as we 
are to develop high forms of organic life?’’ (Page 409.) 

Now, these two questions, which have the look of 
being the same expressed in slightly varied language, 
are in reality essentially different. The first question 
is the one Dr. Wallace must answer satisfactorily in order 
to reach his conclusion; but with the deftness of a con- 
jurer he substitutes the second. He is to prove, or at 
least suggest, some property of the ‘“‘centre of the stellar 
universe.’ He immediately distracts our attention 
to the ‘‘confines of the Milky Way,” and holds it there 
to the best of his ability for the whole of the subsequent 
argument. He never mentions the ‘‘cluster of suns”’ 
of which, by his own account, our sun is a mere unit, 
albeit the central unit. Why should not any one of 
them ‘‘possess planets as well adapted as we are to de- 
velop high forms of organic life’? And why, at least, 
should not Dr. Wallace have noticed the question? He 
has mentioned the utmost boundaries of the universe, 
and he has mentioned the centre, but zgnored everything 
else (with the exception only of two empty phrases which 
need not be noticed). His argument accordingly stands 
thus :-— 


Life is impossible at the uttermost boundaries of the 
universe. - 
Therefore it is only possible at the exact centre. 


This, at any rate, is all that I can make of the reason- 
ing in the last two pages of Dr. Wallace’s article, where 
we look for him to make use, in a manner suited to his 
conclusion, of the premises he claims to have estab- 
lished in the preceding pages. 

Moreover, the reasons he gives for considering even 
the ‘‘confines of the Milky Way” to be unsuitable for 
life are of the vaguest and most unsatisfactory kind. The 
following passage will serve as an example :— 

‘‘Comparing the stars of the Milky Way to the mole- 
cules of a gas, must not a certain proportion of these 
stars continually escape from the attractive powers of 
their neighbors, as a result of collisions, or in other ways, 
and, wandering into outer space, soon become dead and 
cold and lost for ever to the universe ?’’ 

The comparison is altogether misleading. We have 
no reason for supposing that if the stars were blotted 
out of existence our sun would become dead and cold 
sensibly sooner than under present conditions. The 
accepted belief is that his slow contraction is sufficient 
to account for the energy radiated, and other observed 
phenomena; and it has never, so far as I am aware, 
been suggested that we are kept alive by the ‘‘attrac- 
tive powers of our neighbors,” the fixed stars, or by 
their influence in any other form. We might ‘‘wander 
into outer space’’ without losing anything more serious 
than we lose when the night is cloudy and we cannot 
see the stars. As regards what Dr. Wallace adds about 
the behavior of the ether, the Rontgen rays, etc., near 
the ‘‘borders of the universe,’ it must be remarked 
that he is making the considerable assumption that, 
when the visible stars fail, the ether fails also, which 
requires separate proof. _ 

It is true that Dr. Wallace puts forward these hy- 
potheses very tentatively, pending the suggestion of 

a better link between his starting-point and his con- 
clusion. How to fill this gap he regards as a question 
involving ‘‘the most difficult problems in mathemati- 
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cal physics; and only our greatest thinkers, possessing 
the highest mathematical and physical knowledge, 
could be expected to give any adequate answer’’ to it. 
It is, of course, possible that some great and ingenious 
thinker may supply the missing link; but, meanwhile, 
we are impressed by the fact that Dr. Wallace, with 
an obvious desire to suggest it, however vaguely, has 
conspicuously failed. 

Such being the intangible nature of the edifice erected 
on the assumed facts as foundation, it may be questioned 
whether there is any pressing need to test the security 
of the foundation itself. Does it matter very much 
whether the sun is at or near the centre of the visible 
universe if no better reasons can be given for assign- 
ing any great significance to this position? Without 
the tremendous inference, the fact itself, if fact it be, 
can only invite our polite attention as a curious coin- 
cidence. Even as a coincidence it does not take high 
rank, for it can in any case only be temporary. If 
there zs a centre of the visible universe, and if we occupy 
it to-day, we certainly did not do so yesterday, and 
shall not do so to-morrow. ‘The Solar System is known 
to be moving among the stars with a velocity which 
would carry us to Sirius within one hundred thousand 
years, if we happened to be travelling in his direction, as 
we are not. In the fifty or a hundred million years dur- 
ing which, according to geologists, this earth has been 
a habitable globe, we must have passed by thousands 
of stars on the right hand and on the left; and, if at any 
time we had a claim to a central position, the claim must 
have been inherited from others who held it before us, 
and passed on to yet others who came after. In his 
eagerness to limit the universe 7 space, Dr. Wallace 
has surely forgotten that it is equally important, for 
his purpose, to limit it 7m tme, but incomparably more 
difficult in the face of ascertained facts. Indeed, if 
we take his own conception of the approximate dimen- 
sions of the universe (if I rightly interpret his words), 
so far from our having tranquilly enjoyed a central po- 
sition in ‘‘unbroken continuity for scores or perhaps 
hundreds of millions of years” (page 409), we should 
in that time have traversed the universe from boundary 
to boundary. He says (italics mine),— 

‘‘Other stars of the first magnitude, which have had 
their distances measured, have a parallax of consider- 
ably less than one-tenth of a second, and are therefore 
among the remoter stars’’ (page 401). 

If this means that he reckons a star with a parallax 
of one-hundredth of a second ‘‘among the remoter 
stars,” then the time we shall take to travel from our 
present position to the remoter stars is less than five 
million years; and, similarly, five million years ago we 
were among the remoter stars, where he considers life 
to be impossible. The actual dimensions of the visible 
universe are, however, probably .much greater than 
this. Prof. Simon Newcomb, whose book* is several 
times quoted by Dr. Wallace, gives, in his ‘‘Summary 
of Conclusions”’ (page 319), the following inferior limit :— 

‘“‘The boundary of our universe is probably some- 
what indefinite and irregular. As we approach it, the 
stars may thin out gradually. The parallax at the 
boundary is probably nowhere greater than o”.oo1, and 
may be much less. The time required for light to pass 
over the corresponding interval is more than three thou- 
sand years.” 

And the time required for the Solar System (which 
is moving about fifteen thousand times more slowly 
than light) to pass over the same interval is accordingly 
forty-five million years. It is thus clear that, whether 


*The Stars: A Study of the Universe. 
Jobn Murray, 1901. 
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we adopt the views of Dr. Wallace himself (if I have 
interpreted him rightly) or those of Prof. Newcomb, 
whom he*quotes (and he could, not do better), the Solar 
System must have essentially changed its position in 
the visible stellar universe within geological time. 

The importance of the question whether we are at 
the present moment approximately near its centre is ac- 
cordingly reduced within very narrow limits, and it 
only remains to examine how far it is probably a fact 
as Dr. Wallace asserts. After being in direct conflict 
with him so far, it is a pleasant relief to be able to admit 
that he has in the main drawn his facts from the best 
sources of information available; for few astronomers 
would demur to this description of a book, dated 1gor, by 
Simon Newcomb, labelled on the back ‘‘A Study of 
the Universe.”” Whatever we may think of Dr. Wal- 
lace’s facts, it must, at any rate, be allowed that they 
are to be found essentially, although stated rather more 
provisionally, in the ‘‘Summary of Conclusions” at the 
end of this thoughtful work, which might reasonably 
be regarded as the last word on the matter. It is fortu- 
nate for me that on one very important point I need 
not challenge the authority of the utterance, but can 
simply point to the date which makes it ancient history. 
It is a striking illustration of the rapidity of advance 
in astronomy that since 1901 a new fact has been dis- 
covered which renders insecure some of the steps by 
which Prof. Newcomb arrives at the conclusion that 
the ‘‘collection of stars which we call the universe is 
limited in extent.” On the night of February 21-22 in 
that year, Dr. Anderson discovered that a new star 
had suddenly blazed up in the constellation Perseus. 
The discovery is mentioned in Prof. Newcomb’s book, 
and before it was passed for press he was able to add 
that ‘‘on June 25, 1901, Prof. Pickering reported that 
the spectrum of the new star had been gradually chang- 
ng into that of a gaseous nebula’’; but he could follow 
its history no further. In the autumn of the same year, 
photographs were taken of the region surrounding the 
star at the Yerkes and Lick Observatories, which showed 
wisps of a vast nebula, and which showed further, or 
seemed to show, that this nebula was expanding in all 
directions outward from the star. But it was not found 
possible to reconcile other observed facts with an actual 
movement of matier of the kind indicated; and the 
accepted view is that the nebula was already there, and 
is comparatively stationary, and that the dllwmina- 
tion from the flash of the original outburst travels from 
one portion to another. The whole phenomenon is of 
extraordinary interest, but what immediately concerns 
us is the fact that we seem to have positive evidence 
of the previously unsuspected existence of a vast nebula, 
not selj-luminous, but capable of reflecting light, and there- 
jore of partially obstructing it. We have known of ‘‘dark 
stars” before,—here we learn of a ‘‘dark nebula.”” How 
many such bodies are there? We can only learn of 
their existence in very exceptional cases when they dis- 
turb the motion or the shining of bright objects. Thus, 
in the variable star Algol, we have an instance of a bright 
star which is periodically eclipsed by a dark star. In 
this case the dark body is of such modest dimensions 
that the eclipse only lasts ten hours; but, with a vastly 
extended body like a nebula, we might have eclipses 
_ lasting so long as to be practically permanent. 

The discovery affects the case for a finite universe 
in two ways. In the first place, there are the ‘‘dark 
rifts’? in the Milky Way, the most notable of which is 
called the ‘‘Coal-sack.”” Are these really tunnels through 
the visible universe into an outer space void of stars? 
This is the view favored by Prof. Newcomb: But an- 
other view has been suggested,—that there is some 
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screen which obstructs the light from stars beyond. 
When Prof. Newcomb’s book was written, there was no 
positive evidence to support this view. Since it was 
written, we have obtained indications of a dark nebula 
such as might satisfy the conditions. : 

Secondly, there is the argument that, if there were 
an infinite succession of bright bodies only as we proceed 
outward from our system, the whole sky would be in- 
finitely bright with them. We can arrange a series of 
successive spherical shells of stars which would each 
contribute a finite brightness, and the totality of which 
would give infinite brightness. The italics are mine, 
and are intended to draw attention to a necessary limi- 
tation of the argument; for if we have a similar succes- 
sion of dark bodies only, however sparsely scattered, it 
can be shown in the same way that we should ultimately 
obtain a completely effective screen from the light of 
any bodies beyond. What, then, would happen if we 
had an infinite succession both of bright bodies and 
dark bodies intermingled? The question has some 
resemblance to the old puzzle, ‘‘What will happen when 
an irresistible force meets an immovable obstacle?” 
But it is easier to answer: and the answer is that we 
should probably get the sort of appearance which we 
actually see. I venture to think that Prof. Newcomb 
did not sufficiently consider the ‘‘dark stars” when he 
wrote his book, and that, if he had done so, he would 
have modified his conclusions. Now that we have 
positive evidence of the existence of dark nebule as 
well, the argument against an infinitely extended uni- 
verse is considerably weakened. 

The remaining statement is that we are at the centre 
of the universe, if, perhaps, it be limited in extent. Now 
there is one important previous question: has the uni- 
verse a centre? Has a saucepan a centre? The bowl 
may havea centre, but, if we claim a centre for the whole 
saucepan, we must not leave the handle out of account. 
There is an exceptional and extraordinary feature of 
the universe of stars which has something in common 
with the handle of a saucepan, and cannot be left out 
of account in a discussion of this kind. I will take the 
description of it from Prof. Newcomb’s book :-— 

‘Pickering found that the stars of the fifth spectral 
type are mostly distributed along the central line of the 
Milky Way. An exception occurs in the case of a group 
situate in the ‘‘Magellanic Clouds,” a cloud-like mass 
of small-stars too far south to be visible in our latitudes, 
and detached from the fain course of the Milky Way 
itself. The total number of the stars in question is 91, 
of which 70 are in the Milky Way and 21 in the Magel- 
lanic Clouds (page 256). 

The seventy stars along the Milky Way lie within 
a degree or two of its central line, and thtis indicate a 
plane cutting across the universe in which we undoubt- 
edly lie; and this is a noteworthy fact. But this plane 
does not cut the whole saucepan symmetrically. It 
only divides the bowl. There is the handle which must 
be taken into account; and its importance may be 
gauged from the fact that, while seventy stars encircle 
the bowl, no less than twenty-one are in the handle. It 
seems probable that some important secret about the 
structure of the universe lies locked up in that handle. 
We are only at the beginning of our knowledge of these 
extraordinary objects,—most of them have been dis- 
covered within the last decade,—and our views of the 
structure of the universe may require continual modi- 
fication as new discoveries are: made. A German astron- 
omer, in reviewing Prof. Newcomb’s book, expressed a 
doubt whether the problems dealt with were ripe for 
popular exposition, meaning, probably, that it is diffi- 
cult to give the average reader at the same time an i 
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of the present state of our knowledge and a fair motion 
of the possibilities of error. One cannot help feeling 
that he was so far right that even a man of the scientific 
training of Dr. Wallace, on reading the book, has been 
seriously misled. 

To sum up, Dr. Wallace stated :— 

1. That the universe is limited in extent. 

2. That it has a definite centre, and that we are, and 
have been, for millions of years, near that centre. 

3. That by reason of being at the centre the earth 
has had an opportunity to develop humanity, and that 
probably nowhere else in the universe has there been 
this opportunity. : 

In reply it is claimed — 

1. That the limitation of the universe is not proved. 
The view had the support, so lately as the middle of 
1901, of so high an authority as Prof. Simon Newcomb; 
but even in the intervening eighteen months a new fact 
has come to light which weakens his arguments. 

2. That there is no true centre of the universe, even 
if limited, and even if there were we could not occupy 
it for long. The path of the Solar System in millions 
of years would be a large fraction of the dimensions 
suggested for the limited universe. 

_3. That no reason whatever has been given why life 
should not be developed in any part of the interior of 
even a limited universe, and that some reasons indicated 
for doubting whether it could be developed near the 
boundaries are not in accordance with accepted facts.— 
H. H. Turner, Savilian Professor of Astronomy, Oxford, 
in the Fortnightly Review. 


The Religion of a Citizen of the World. 


BY REV. W. HANSON PULSFORD. 


The discovery to-day of a book like Ecclesiasticus, 
a Greek translation more than two thousand years 
old of a Hebrew original half a century earlier, would 
be noised all over the world. Yet such a discovery 
lies right at hand for those who care to unearth the 
book of the Wisdom of Jesus Sirach. It used to form 
part of the Bible. It may still be found among the 
Apocrypha (of which there is a revised translation). 


But it does not accord well with theological Protes- . 


tantism, and is waiting for discovery by those who love 
the rare, quaint charm of an intensely human spirit. 

At the end of the cramping period of sacerdotal su- 
premacy, well called the leaden age of Jewish history, 
men like Jesus Sirach are beginning to reach out be- 
yond the limited truth of the Church toward the wider 
world where the current of Hebrew thought is to min- 
gle with the rich stream which had its source in Athens. 
He is no Churchman. His keen knowledge of the sober 
facts of life is full of the sense that there is another 
wisdom than~that of the ecclesiastical dovecotes. He 
belongs to the world of ‘‘those that love learning.” 
His keynote is that of Aristotle, the ‘‘habit of choos- 
ing the relative mean as determined by reason.” 

Apart from the stormy politico-religious world about 
him, living in the ‘‘house of instruction”’ in Jerusalem, 
as his home was called, gathering round him a little 
group of followers to whom for the love of it he gave 
what he had learned, he brings us into the atmosphere 
of the thoughtful man, beginning, in spite of the church 
authority of his age to serve a nobler mistress and to 
seek to determine life’s values with wisdom as his guide. 

He is only rarely enthusiastic. A wise prudence is 
his standard. Shrewd common sense carries one further 
than piety. The facts of every-day experience, as 
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a well-balanced man sees them, are his authority. His 
religion has the strength that wears;~ for its ideal is 
a quiet, reasoned, sane ordering of conduct. Dry, sar- 
castic, clear of vision, and sometimes cutting of com- 
ment, his book is treasure-trove for those who care for 
the cultured, mature society of one who has gathered 
and winnowed well the harvest of wide study of men, 
gaining by the way that rare charm of the serenity which 
is strength. 

Devotion to the wise man’s ideal, a hard-won sense 
of the inevitable sequence of facts, the fruit of keen 
observation and broad experience, are to him the wealth 
which is beyond price. Holding usually to a quieter 
tone, his thought kindles now and then to a pure glow, 
not unlike that born of Plato’s vision of the eternal 
wisdom which voices itself in all the world. 

The way to such vision and such wealth is grievous 
at first.. Book learning, arduous though that be, is not 
enough. ‘Travel, varied outlook, knowledge of men, 
are essential. Temptations to cheap success must be 
faced, leisure won, the heart trained to endurance; 
but in the end the glory of the self-contained life surely 
comes. The yoke is turned into gladness, and ‘‘her 
fetters become to thee a covering of strength.’”’ Seren- 
ity, the glory of wisdom, the delight of winning that 
knowledge of one’s self and men which is power, out- 
weigh at last all other gain. ‘‘My son,” the old man 
says, ‘‘come unto wisdom with all thy soul, and at the 
last thou shalt find her rest.” 

Such is the quiet world to which Jesus Sirach invites 
us. Indulging in no illusions, building on no immortal 
future, but charming, witty, shrewd, seeing a long way 


into the life of the world, he is full of choice counsel 


for those who are shy of exaggerated religious talk and 
suspicious of the superlatives of emotional platitude. 


Spiritual Life. 


I believe in the immortality of the soul, not in the 
sense ‘in which I accept the demonstrable truths of 
science, but as a supreme act of faith in the reasonable- 
ness of God’s work.—John Fiske. 


wt 


The requests we make of God interpret our character. 
They show us as we are. God reads our character in 
our prayers. What we love best, what we covet most, 
that gives the key to our hearts.—Theodore L. Cuyler. 


wt 


It is true that love cannot be forced, that it cannot 
be made to order, that we cannot love because we ought 
or even because we want. But we can bring ourselves 
into the presence of the lovable; we can enter into 
friendship through the door of discipleship; we can 
learn love through service.—Hugh Black. 

" 

Let us be immeasurably glad there are days that 
speak, so full they are of wonder and delight, nights 
whose majestic beauty conquers our imagination with 
the sense of infinite things, men and women who speak 
with the authority of sincerity and personal conviction 
and a fresh interpretation of God's ways, books that con- 
tain the life-blood of these master spirits. Can we sub- 
ject our spirits to the plastic stress of such as these and 
not be moulded into some nearer likeness to those 
ideals of manhood and womanhood to which, whatever 
be the cost, we must somehow attain?—John W. Chad- 
wick. 
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A Social Clearing House. 


BY JOMAM STHONG, DD, 

Civilization at the beginning of the twen 
tieth century is something radically different 
from civilization at the beginning of the 
nineteenth. We might almost say of our 
country a8 a Japanese said of his, “Nothing 
temains the same except the natural seen- 
ety.” Material civilization has changed 
more during the past one hundred years than 
during all the preceding history of the race, 

‘The fundamental cause of this change was 
very ample, but its results are far-reaching 
beyond caleulation, It was the substitution 
A mechanical for musenlar power, Glance 
briefly at some of the results, One set of 
muscles eoild do little more than provide 
jor the necessities of their owner and of 
those dependent on him, Such food or fuel 
meant so mich sweat, In order to double 
the output, it was necessary to double the 
number of muscles, which meant doubling 
the nutnber of mouths, and that meant doub 
ling the demand on the increased product, so 
that there could be little aceumulation, In 
1420 the entire property of the American 
people amounted only to about $200 per 
capita, Under such conditions the wealth 
of a few implied the poverty of many, 

When, however, men substituted meehan- 
ical power for vital energy, this limitation 
was tetnoved, It was possible to double the 
nutiber of steam engines, and then double 
them sgain without inereasing the number 
A mouths by one: hence the possibility of 
boundless wealth and of abundance for all, 

With the increase of wealth there has been 
an iterease of intelligence and eulture, and, 
consequently, a marked rise in the standard 
A living, But, while knowledge has been 
multiplied and popularized, wealth has been 
miulliplied and centralized: hence popular 
discontent, 

True, the workingman to-day has, say, 
three limes as much as his grandfather had; 
but he knows six times as much, and thiite, 
fore wants six times as much, ‘The work- 
man, with the aid of machinery and organ- 
ization, produces, on the average, about fifty 
times as much as the workman of one hundred 
years ago, atid believes that he does not re- 
ceive his due share of the inerease, ‘The 
problem of production has been solved, but 
not the correlative problem of distribution, 
Hence the question is being asked, What 
more is due to the workman than his wages? 

Capital and labor are both being massed, 
and ate entering into new relations with 
each other, What are their mutual obliga. 
tions has not yet been made clear; at least 
ten ate not agreed as to those obligations, 

_In other words, society is not yet read- 
justed to the new conditions created by the 
midden increase of wealth, Spain was de- 
moralized by the torrent of gold and silver 
which was poured into her lap from the New 
World, but a hundred Lands of the Ineas 
eid not furnish the wealth now being ere- 
ated by manufacturers, The forces of nat- 
ure, brought under control, are gold mines 
which never can be exhausted, It ip esti- 
mated that the wealth created in the United 
States from 1490 to 1900 was equal to the 
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assets of the entire world in 1776, This is a 
more sudden inerease of riches than that 
which overwhelmed Spain, This enormous 
wealth may be made an unspeakable eurse 
or an inestimable blessing, and which it be- 
cones will depend on the success of the proe- 
ess of readjustment, 

When man’s working power was in his 
muscles or in those of his horse and oxen, 
he could go apart by himself and do his 
work alone; but, when the stationary steam 
engine became the source of power, men had 
to gather around it, Hence the factory, and 
hence the redistribution of population and 
its concentration in centres of industry, 
This process was emphasized by the appli- 
cation of machinery to agriculture as well 
as to manufactures, for it drove away many 
from the farm to the city, At the beginning 
of the nineteenth century less than one- 
thirtieth of our population was urban; at 
its end, about one-third, 

So rapid has been the growth of the eity 
that we have not yet learned how to live in 
it, Asa rule, the more dense the population, 
the higher is the death-rate, of whieh there 
is no need, It can be shown that between 
city and eountry in the United States there 
are every year more than 150,000 unneces- 
sary deaths in our cities, Here is a great 
problem of readjustment, 

Again, so rapid has been the growth of the 
city that we have not yet learned how to 
govern it, The fathers worked out for us 
the principles of State and national govern- 
ment, because at that time the eity practi- 
cally did not exist: it had not become a prob- 
lem, We accordingly have to-day no gener- 
ally aecepted problems of municipal govern- 
ment, Often cities in the same State have 
radically different charters, We are told no 
two cities in Ohio have the same, Here we 
see the confusion which attends the process of 
readjustment, The process is being attended 
also by maladministration and by gross cor- 
ruption, And, generally speaking, the larger 
our cities, the greater is the mismanagement 
and the grosser is the corruption of their 
government, 80 that ‘our great cities are 
usually under the control of those elements 
of society whieh are least capable of self- 
government, and themselves most need to 
he controlled, 

‘The natural results of such conditions 
have as yet appeared only in part, because 
State legislatures have taken from the cities 
some of the powers of self-government, But, 
because the tendency of population toward 
the city is permanent, the city will in a few 
years be able to outvote the country, bt will 
then control not only its own affairs, but 
also those of the State and of the nation, 
What if the city is then incapable of self- 
government? Here is another great prob- 
lem of readjustment, and we have only 
about one generation of time “in whieh to 
solve it, 

Mr, James Bryce, who has clade a more 
exhaustive study of our institutions than any 
other foreigner, recently said to a company 
of Americans, about to sail for the United 
States; “Go back to the splendid world 
across the sea, but don’t you make a failure 
oA it, You cannot go on twenty-five years 
more in your great cities as you have been 
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doing. Don’t you doit, If you do, you will 
set us liberals back in Europe five hundred 
years,” 

When power was furnished by muscles, it 
was individualistic: industry was, therefore, 
individualistic, and so was society. The 
steam engine deindividualized industry and 
organized it; and this industrial revolution 
has created social revolution, with the re- 
sult that civilization, which one hundred 
years ago was individualistic, is now collec- 
tive, 

In the age of homespun, the farmer and 
his wife together ‘knew ten or a dozen trades, 
In the age of the factory, each trade is repre- 
sented hy dozens of machines, and each ma- 
chine has its operative, and each operative 
is dependent on dozens of others for the fin- 
ished product, ‘Thus, in the old civilization, 
industrially speaking, the family was a little 
world; in the new, the world is rapidly be- 
coming one great family. In the old, men 
were independent; in the new, they are inter- 
dependent, In the old, relations were few 
and simple; in the new, they are many and 
complex, In the old, the great problems 
were those of the individual; in the new, 
they are those of society, 

Conditions are new and strange, and this 
is a period of transition and of social read- 
justment, Geologists tell us that at certain 
periods in the history of the earth some 
forms of animal and vegetable life, which 
had heen common, suddenly became rare or 
extinet, while other fauna and flora, formerly 
rare, suddenly multiplied, The explanation 
is that an important change took place in 
the climate or in the food supply; and those 
forms of life which could not adapt them- 
selves to the new environment perished or 
became rare, while those forms better adapted 
or more adaptable covered the earth and 
filled the sea, ‘This illustrates the vital law 
that there must always be a certain corre- 
spondence between all life and its environ- 
ment; and, if there is a radical change in the 
latter, there must be a corresponding change 
and readjustment in the former, or it must 
perish, 

For Jack of readaptation to the changed 
conditions of the new civilization, number- 
less business men have failed, thousands of 
churehes have died, and, as we have seen, 
many thousands of lives are yearly sacrificed 
in our cities, For lack of such readaptation 
we have bitter strife between capital and 
labor, strikes and lockouts, discontent and 
riot, anarehy, murder, and suicide, 

When the process of readjustment is blind 
and unintelligent, it is terribly costly in time, 
in money, in suffering and life. ‘The process 
of readjustment to new conditions, so far as 
it is conscious, is one of experiment. Thou- 
sands of experiments are now being made in 
legislation, in government, in sanitation, in 
philanthropy, in charity, in sohaions in re- 
form, in the reconciliation of capital and — 
labor, in every department of oa life and 
massif een of these fre Vd 
them succeed, 
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The Influenza Microbe. 

“T have made a great scientific discovery,” 
I announced triumphantly to Jerome, the 
other morning. 

| “Another?” asked Jerome, placidly, lifting 
his eyebrows a little. 

“TI have discovered the moral what-do-you- 
call-it, the moral concomitant, of the influ- 
enza germ.” And Jerome looked suitably im- 
pressed, though less by my scientific genius 
than by my fearless display of words. “You 
know,” I went on, “that every disease carries 
with it its own peculiar mental or moral at- 
tribute. For instance, the consumptive pa- 
tient is hopeful and easily encouraged. 
Cancer develops secretiveness, and its poor 
victim conceals his malady and refuses to 
acknowledge it. Rheumatism is popularly 
supposed to make for irritability, and so it 
does until one has had it long enough and 
hard enough to turn it into its own moral 
antidote. In that case, rheumatic sufferers 
develop the endurance of martyrs and the 
patience of saints. Why, I know a man”— 

looked as if rheumatic sufferers are 
not the only ones who may find a use for pa- 
tience and endurance, and interrupted, “Of 
course, if you are going to tell about all the 
men you know, we shall never get to the dis- 
covery.” 

“That’s so,” I said, yielding gracefully. 
“Well, the moral concomitant of the infiu- 
enza germ—don’t you think that sounds 
well?—is pride. Do you ever meet 2 person 
who has had the grip and isn’t proud of it? 
I never have. He may pretend he isn’t, but 
just suggest that probably it wasn’t the grip 
at all, but a severe cold in which he doubtless 
suffered just as much, and then see how his 
angry passions rise. Don’t you remember 
how Mrs. Harris, who isn’t at all piggish by 
nature, actually seemed to grudge you the 
grip at all. She was positively jealous be- 
cause you were in bed five days and she only 
four; and then she said that in real grip one 

_ never as a sore throat. She looked exactly 
Ss if she had caught us in the act of trying to 
ss a counterfeit bill. 

Now there are no reasons in nature for 


ittedly not desirable. No really sane 
once dt yng nay 


such mental depression, such abject, univer- 
sal bodily misery, such wholesale indifference 
to ordinary interests of living, as I had with 
the influenza. Don’t you see that my only 
possible comfort is in the very superlative- 
ness of the experience? Jf 2 woman knows 
she is 2 Columbus, discovering unknown con- 
tinents of sensation, she naturally doesn’t 
wish to have any Jater Amerigo Vespucci 
snatching away her deserved honors, I re- 
peat, a body can’t help it: it’s in the germ,” 


Poems of Transcendentalism. 


In compiling this collection of poems, I 
have learned, to my grief, that it is not safe 
to follow other compilers. I do not wish 
to take refuge from my literary sins behind 
theirs, but I have learned my lesson, In 
Wasson’s “Seen and Unseen,” fourth stanza, 
first line, my should be all. Highth stanza, 
second line, worlds should be heavens, Next 
to last stanza should read at end rage and 
roar. Wasson’s “Alls Well,” last line of 
first stanza, should have boon in place of 
bloom. Last stanza, first line, should begin, 
All thine is mine. Wy own direct sin is that 
in the biographical note about Wasson the 
quotation from Mrs, Cheney applies to “Seen 
and Unseen,” 

If you will kindly insert these corrections 
for the benefit of your readers, I shall he} 
greatly obliged. Grorce Wisis Cooke. 


Literature. 


Tue Story of uy are, By Helen Kel- 
ler. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co, 
$1.50—Reference has already been made 
in our editorial columns to this remarkable 
book concerning two remarkable persons, the 
teacher and the taught. It consists of three 
parts: first, Miss Keller's own story, with ex- 


- 


tracts from letters, telling the story of her life | 


as she saw it from the inside; second, the 
same story as it appeared to her teacher, 
Miss Sullivan, as she saw it from the out- 
side, and reported it in letters, etc; 

third, an account written by the editor, who 
has drawn from various sources stories a 
documents which still further illustrate the 
process of the development of Miss Keller. 
The public does not need to he informed as 
to the nature of Miss Keller's disability, 


| 


“4 


. 


and the wonderful way in which it has been | 


overcome, Put it is right to say that this 
volume furnishes for the first time in detail 
an authentic account of the steps of progress 
from the time when Miss Sullivan was sent 
to her, and found her blind, deaf, and dumb, 
and almost entirely cut off from any ra- 


is singular attitude of mind. Influenza is | tional communication with the outer world, 


She was selfish, excitable, unreasonable in 
wants and demands upon those about 
knew no way to reach 
mind of their child, and 
upon her unstinted love 

to the extent of their abil- 


her 
her, 
the 


*’ 


| iin ef consi, rn he 


to put them to use. 
affirms that she under- 
it gave her 


et apetinent 
Sullivan frankly aff 
took this work simply because 


an opportunity to earn a living; but, being 
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an honest and efficient person, she set to 
work to deserve the salary she received, 
The possibilities of the experiment were 
goon revealed to her, and from that time 
on to the present the search for a soul he- 
hind the barrier which shuts this blind girl 
out from the world has heen intensely in- 
teresting to both teacher and pupil, and 
has brought to the teacher rewards of sym- 
pathy and appreciation which are worth 
more than the money she has earned, As 
soon as it was known that Miss Sullivan 
was at work with the prospect of suecess, 
money was offered by kind friends suffi- 
cient to furnish all the supplies and oppor- 
tunities that were needed. By reason of 
her native sagacity, Miss Sullivan adopted 
the methods of nature as she noted them 
in the experience of little children who 
were learning by themselves just what she 
was trying to teach to this child who had no 
opportunity to Jearn, This example must 
help on the work of reform in education, 
and relieve all children of the intolerable 
artificial burdens which are now Jaid upon 
them, A child is made for incessant ae- 
tivity of mind and body. It is in motion 
all the time, it talks continually, and, with- 
out knowing it, learns languages, customs, 
and traditionsinnumerable, Also from Laura 
Bridgman to Helen Keller the way has heen 
| blazed, so that henceforth the world will he 
without exeuse if it allows its children who 
are suffering for lack of the ordinary means 
A communication with the outer world to 
remain in loneliness and darkness and brut- 
ish ignorance, which were once the ines- 
capable results of their unmerited misfort- 
unes, It is unfortunate that any misunder- 
standing arose hetween Mr, Anagnos and 
Miss Keller over a question of the original- 
ity of one of Miss Keller’s juvenile produc- 
tions, There seems to he no reason to get 
aside the explanation of her friends that 
a story was read to her, enjoyed by her, 
then forgotten, and two years later, when 
her literary ability had heen largely in- 
creased, was reproduced by her in substance, 
although not in form, Had it heen a con- 
scious plagiarism, it would still have heen 


nd | * temarkable feat of the memory and the 


imagination, Even had there heen a con- 
scious effort on her part to deceive, which 
we do not believe, something might have 
been pardoned iu one so little versed in 
the practical ethics, in view of the faet 
that such things are openly done every day 
by orators, novelists, and preachers, with 
slight condemnation from the publie when 
they are found out, Aside from the pain 
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given to Miss Keller and her teacher, this 
unfortunate event seems of little impor- 
tance and better forgotten 


Tun Liaatun, By Alice Prescott Smith. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, $1.50,— 
This is the first and very promising novel 
of a woman who knows by actual experience 
the kind of life which she has made its back- 
ground, ‘The story plays itself out in a Wis- 
consin lumber town, and indicates certain 
hitherto unexploited phases of the labor 
problem in such a community. The hero 


takes charge of his mill, handicapped by an | 


inheritance of dislike on the part of his men 
for the uncle from whom it came to him, as 
also by the prejudice against his own South- 
ern birth, The gradual spread of discontent, 
and the combination of causes that help 
foster it, are well narrated, ‘The love-story 
keeps pace therewith, and the culmination of 
both comes in the tremendous climax of a 


forest fire, which is all the more vivid because | 
there has not yet been time to forget the | 


thrilling accounts of similar events in actual 
history. It is a story of to-day, up-to-date 
in its atmosphere, its subject, and its char- 
acters, 

KALeHn WaLvo 
Yverett Hale, 
Association, 


Emenson. By Vdward 
Boston; American Unitarian 
On the ninetieth anniversary 
of Emerson’s birthday, Dr. Hale delivered 
an address before the srooklyn Institute, 
in which he gave an estimate of Hmerson’s 
influence in America with many personal 
reminiscences of him and his times, ‘To this 
address are appended two of the college 
essays of Emerson, which are interesting 
and valuable because they give us a fair 
measure of his intellect at that time and the 


beginnings of the thoughts and studies which | 


afterward made a mind, not in the begin- 
ing of marked superiority, fruitful beyond 
that of any other contemporary in America, 
The republication of this little volume is 
timely, 


Miscellaneous. 


Ann Bachelor, who has already edited | 


a Carlyle Year Book and a Ruskin Vear 
Book, now sends out Thoughts jrom E-mer- 
son, made up of selections chosen from every 
day in the year, It would be impossible 
to compile three hundred and sixty-five 
#lections from Emerson’s writings that 
should not contain both spiritual aid and 
practical advice. In this Emerson year, 
hooks of this kind have especial signifi- 
cance, Something of the tonic stimulus 
of fresh thought is obtained even.in these 
small doses, The book is published b 
James H. Earle & Co,, 178: Washington 
Street, Boston, A picture of Emerson js 
the frontispiece of the hook, and the dark 
blue, gold-bordered covers are very attrac- 
tive, 


No one can take up the exquisite books | 


printed by Thomas B, Mosher of Portland, 
Me.,, without feeling that here ig a publisher 
who puts into his work something of the 
old-time passionate reverence with which 
the mediwval monks illuminated their man- 
uscripts, The Brocade Series, which now 
numbers thirty-six volumes, are all printed 
from new type on genuine Japanese vellum 
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specially imported, done up in flexible 
covers with sealed parchment wrappers, 
and put up in cabinet boxes. ‘They are in 
truth ¢ditions de luxe, and yet the moderate 
price at which they are issued makes them 
universally available. The four volumes 
of William Morris’s English Romances are 
taken from his contributions to the Oxford 
and Cambridge Magazine for 1856. J. W. 
Mackail, in his recent Life of William Morris, 
declares them “comparable in quality to 
Keats's ‘Hndymion,’ as rich in imagination, 
as irregularly gorgeous in language, as full 
in every vein and fibre of the sweet juices 
and ferment of the spring.” “The Hollow 
land,” “Gertha’s Lovers,” “Golden Wings,” 
and “The Story of the Unknown Church” 
are romances which cannot fail to interest 
and delight those who still care for The 
Earthly Paradise; and of such readers there 
are many. ‘They are lovely little volumes, 
and ought to make him care for books who 
never cared before, 


The Magazines. 


Donatello, “the artists’ artist,” is the sub- 
ject of the May number of Masters in Art, is- 
sued by Bates & Guild Company, 42 Chauncy 
| Street, Boston, The ten plates give fine 
examples of his best work, and with a series 
/of thoughtful and authoritative criticisms, 
| together with a biographical sketch and other 
aids to correct understanding, make up an 
admirable number of this useful art maga- 
ane, 


Sunset is an illustrated monthly magazine 
published by the Passenger Department of 
the Southern Pacifie Company of San Fran- 
cisco, and devoted largely to the interests of 
the Pacifie Coast States. It contains much 
‘interesting and valuable information about 
California and the West, and numbers among 
its contributors such writers as Gelett Bur- 
gess, Charles K, Field, Charles Keeler, John 
| Vance Cheney, and Elizabeth Grinnell. The 
current number contains poetry by Charles 
K, Field, Joaquin Miller, E. A: Brininstool, 
and others, an article by Gelett Burgess on 
the “Divine Fastidiousness,” a painful Japan- 
| ese story by Kinnosuke, besides the articles 
distinetly Californian in character. The 
magazine is finely illustrated. 


The May number of that inspiring and 
practical magazine, Country Life in America, 
tells ‘How to Spend a Vacation,’”’ And its 
large pages are full of beautiful pictures and 
helpful suggestions for people of moderate 
means, ‘Ihe Collapse of Freak Farming” 
is a vigorous article by Prof. L, H. Bailey, 
which will be worth many dollars to people 


| who contemplate raising ginseng, mushrooms, 


Angora goats, basket willows, skunks, or other 
side issues of agriculture, It hits the “fancy 
farmer” hard, ‘How we built the Grange” 


| is the story of a suburban house that turned 


out exactly as it was planned, All the 
changes which the owners now care to make 


Y |a good one, 


would not cost more than $50, ‘Lhe All- 
round Riding Horse” explains the points of 
“The Making of a Hedge’ is 
extremely practical, and the pictures are the 
best of the kind ever published in America, 
“Trout Culture as a Business” discusses a 
profitable new industry created .by the 
sportsmen’s clubs, which are restocking our 
streams, tells how to raise trout, and shows 
by pictures the complete life history of the 
gamiest of all fish, ‘The Poacher” is a mag- 
nificent double-page picture of an Indian 
spearing fish at night, 


The last number of the International Jour- 
nal of Ethics contains an article by Prof. 
Royce on the attitude of teachers of philos- 


ophy toward religion. He assigns to relig- 
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ion the highest worth among the interests 
of humanity, but considers it also as perhaps 
the worst managed of all humanity’s under- 
takings. 
of this greatest of causes is so complex as 
to demand a division of labor, and the con- 
tributions which the teacher of philosophy 
ought to make are clearness of thought about 
religious issues, and a judicial spirit in the 
comparison, historical estimate, and forma- 
tion of religious opinions, He must say prac- 
tically to his students: “It is not my office 
to propagate my faith, but to help you under- 
stand the meaning of your faith or of your 
doubt, as it has me Sf God to show you the 
matters that concern his truth at the present 
point of your development. If you want 
authority to tell you from without what you 
must believe, you must look elsewhere. If 
you want some one to help you define the 
promptings of your own spirit, it is my duty 
to try to give such aid.” Toward the gen- 
eral public, regarding religious problems 
his attitude should be as frank as it is con- 
ciliatory, as judicially critical as it is rever- 
ently earnest, as free from dogmatic pre- 
sumption as from indifference. He con- 
cludes that the philosopher gains by an 
avoidance of relation to the visible church, 
just as a judge gains by declining to be a 
party man. Yet to the invisible church, if 
he is loyal, he must inevitably belong, what- 
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ever may be his opinions. Other articles 
Religious Trawing of Chiliren by’ Agnostica™ 
ous Training o en by ics 
bs Mrs. Francis Darwin, “Christianity and 
e Natural Virtues,” by Rev. George Tyr 
rell, ‘“The Political Babel, ” by G. Gohibert, ; 
and “Mr. McTaggart’s Ethics, * try G.. Zz. 
Moore, all of England, and “The Domain of 
Utilitarian Ethics,” by George Litch Roberts | 
of Boston. Among the books reviewed in 
this number are Social Unrest, by John 


Graham Brooks, Democracy and Social | ae, 
Ethics, by Jane Addams, and Principles of 
Western Civilization, by Benjamin Kidd. | 


Literary Notes. 


Crypts of the Heart is the title of Mr. James | 
Lane Allen’s new novel, which the Macmillan | 
Company will publish in June. During the 


following month they will issue Mr. Winston | Paes 


Churchill’s new novel, the title of which is not 
yet announced, also "Around Anvil Rock by 
Nancy Huston Banks. 


Evenings in Little Russia is the title of a | 
volume of translations from the Russian of 
Gogol by Edna Worthley Underwood and 
William Hamilton Cline, soon to be issued | 
by William S$. Lord, Evanston, Il. This | 
translation. is the first adequate rendering | 
into English of some of the most beautiful | 
passages in Russian literature. 


“No true mountaineer seeks danger,”’says | 
Mr. Outram, one of the most famous climbers | 
in the world, writing of the ascent of Mt. | 
Bryce, in the May Leslie’s. “His pleasure is | 
to eliminate by experience and skill al] danger | 
from a hazardous climb’’; and then Mr. Out- 
tam shows how much danger he was able to 
eliminate from the ascent of one perilous cliff | 
on the way up the hitherto unscaled moun- | 
tain. 

Ray Stannard Baker tells readers of the 
May Century about “The Conquest of the 
Forest,” a thrilling story. This Western 
primeval wood of ours is 2,500 miles long, in 

places 200 miles wide, and dates back more | 
sinks fifty thousand years. The trees the 
venturesome traveller finds there and the | 
hardy woodman cuts down to-day are five | 
hundred years old. ‘They were young giants 
when Columbus first conceived the idea of a 
Western continent. The pity of the waste of 
this wonderful forest is a matter of growing | 
concern East and West; for, vast ds are the | 
woods and immense as are the rapidly grow- 
ing Western lumber operations, more than 
half of the actual bulk of the timber is ruth- 
lessly wasted, burned, lost in the process of 
lumbering. 
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The Home. 
Bobby’s Question. 


The scholars were standing in two little rows ; 
The sun through the windows shone bright, 
While soft little airs on the tips of their toes 
Came tripping with April delight. 
And Bobby looked up as they gently went by ; 
They told him a tale of the spring, 
And talked of the clouds in the happy blue sky, 
And all that summer would bring. 
He heard not the voice of the teacher at all, 
His thoughts had gone out with the sun; 
He stood with the others, his back to the wall, 
Absorbed till the lesson was done. 
“ Now ask me some questions,” the teacher had cried, 
‘« Just any that chance to occur.” 
Bobby’s fingers went up, and he solemnly sighed, 
“How long till the holidays, sir?”’ 
—John Lee, in Cassell’s Little Folks. 


Coffee-pail Ezra. 


“No, I can’t go.’ And Ezra looked re- 
proachfully at a pail of hot coffee which he 
had set down close by, under the shadow of 
the big ore bin. 

“Oh, bother!” said Jack Evarts. ‘Your 
uncle doesn’t need that stuff. He’s well 
now,—been well this two weeks.” 

“T know, but Grandma Hillis thinks he 
needs it.” 

“Well, he don’t. 
touch it.” 

‘‘And sometimes he scolds you if you get 
in the road of his pick,”’ put in Herbert James. 

“Yes.” And Ezra stroked the long ears 
of Nancy, the burro, meditatively. ‘But, 
then, you see he might want it to-day, and 
it wouldn’t be there. And, besides, grandma 
depends on me to take it down.” 

Still, he looked at the coffee pail with no 
friendly eye. If he had had a mother, or 
even a Sabbath-school teacher, he would have 
learned long before that duty is duty and 
must be done, however hard it seems; but 
he had no one except a feeble old grand- 
mother and a big, busy uncle, who worked 
so hard al] day in the mine that he invariably 
fell asleep at the supper table. So it is no 
wonder that, when Jack and Herbert pro- 
posed an expedition out in the sage-brush 
after cotton-tails, Ezra looked at his coffee- 
pail in deep disgust. 

“No, I can’t go,” said Ezra again, taking 
up his pail and turning toward the engine 
house. 

“Tt’s all nonsense, I tell you,” said Jack. 
“Grandma’ll never know if you don’t tell 
her, and your uncle doesn’t want it.” 

“T know,” answered Ezra, resolutely, ‘but 
itis my business. Grandma depends on me.” 
And then he began climbing the hill, as fast 
as he could go, which, although he did 
spill some of the coffee, was the very best 
thing he could do, for he was the sooner out 
of temptation’s way. 

At the top of the shaft he climbed into the 
car, nodded to the engineer, and slid down 
into the dark, close mine. The engineer 
knew his errand; but he had to scramble 
out as fast as he could to let the car go on 
to the seventh, from which ore was being 
hoisted. At the fifth level, that day, the 
air seemed unusually close. 

“T s’pose it’s because I wanted to go after 


Half the time he doesn’t 
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monly hot and nasty down here to-day,” 
thought Ezra. ; 

He lighted his candle and plodded his way 
along the low-walled drift. He had walked 
some little distance, trying to keep up his 
spirits with whistling, when he suddenly 
halted. His breath was coming quick and 
short, and he began to realize that he was 
breathing smoke. Where did it come from? 
Lifting his candle; he peered about care- 
fully. He could see no sign of fire, but the 
drift was gray with smoke,—a heavy, curl- 
ing mass that was coming toward him in 
sullen silence. 

His first thought was to run for the shaft. 
But no: where were Uncle Tom and the 
other men? If the fire was in one of the 
cross cuts, the smoke would seek the open 
shaft, as it would a chimney, and the men 
would have no warning until the whole drift 
was ablaze and it would be too late. He 
must find where it was, and he must reach 
them if they did not already know. He 
hurried on, but his light grew dim in the 
smoke, and his feet stumbled over the uneven 
floor. His breath was growing painful, and 
his eyes smarted unbearably. He must 
find the men. He stumbled on, groping, 
with his eyes shut, every breath a stab of 
pain and his mind holding but one thought,— 
to reach the others before it was too late. 
Once he fell headlong; but it was a*fortu- 
nate fall, for the lid of his coffee pail flew 
off, and half the contents were dashed in his 
face. Quickly righting the pail, he dipped 
his handkerchief in the remaining coffee,— 
one of the big red cotton handkerchiefs of 
the mining camps,—and tied it over his head 
and face. He could have cried from the 
feeling of relief that it gave, and the way 
grew easier until the heat dried the handker- 
chief and forced him to take it off. Then 
he groped and stumbled and fell, and picked 
himself up, and ran on and fell again, and 
then on once more. 

His strength was giving out, and the curl- 
ing, lead-colored mass wrapped about him 
closer and thicker. It was the battle of a 
child against a relentless, unreasoning foe, 
and it was bravely fought. His foot caught 
beneath a loose board, and he fell at full 
length. Vaguely he felt that the struggle 
was over, and he was glad he had done his 
best. He gave a little gasp—and then sat 
up and looked around him in surprise. The 
air was clearer and he could breathe. There 
was smoke, certainly, but still he could see 
and breathe. His fall had carried him just 
past the mouth of a deep cross cut, from 
which the smoke was pouring in thick, 
leaden masses toward the shaft. He could 
hear the dull crackling of the burning tim- 
bers, and he knew that the time was short. 
He stood up and tried to run, but his mind 
was in a whirl and his legs tottered beneath 
him. Still he would not give up. The 
worst was past; and, as his head grew clearer 
in the better air, his strength began to come 
back also. 

In less than five minutes the men in the 
upraise were standing about him, and he was 
telling them, as quickly as he could, of their 
danger and of their one chance of escape. 

“We must make a dash for it,” said Tom 


cotton-tails so much that it seems uncom-| Hillis, who was-always the leader, The men 
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nodded, threw down their picks and shovels 
and marched grimly out into the drift to 
meet the foe. How Ezra got through the 
second time he never knew. He remem- 
bered being dragged along by hard, kind 
hands, and, at the last, being lifted on a pair 
of strong shoulders and carried “‘pick-a-back”’ 
like a baby; but, when he opened his eyes, he 
was in the hoisting-room, and the superin- 
tendent of the mine was there, too, looking 
very grave and anxious. 

“Will he live?’ he was asking of the doc- 
tor, who was stirring something in a glass. 

“Oh; yes: Hed notadie wyetig He cua 
plucky little chap. He will be all right in 
a little while.” 

“It is strange how things happen,” the 
superintendent went on. “It is certainly 
strange. If this boy had not been going 
about his plain, every-day business this 
morning, those men would have been smoth- 
ered, and the whole mine would have been 
in such a blaze that we couldn’t have stopped 
at, 5 

When Jack and Herbert came home that 
night with four cotton-tails, they were very 
much surprised to find that ‘‘Coffee-pail 
Ezra’ had become a hero in the camp, and 
was to be taken into the superintendent’s 
family to go to school with his own boys. 

“It’s mighty queer how lucky some folks 
are!’ said Jack. 

‘°Tain’t so queer,’’ answered Herbert, 
“when you consider how plucky some folks 
are.” 

“Humph! I guess anybody would have 
warned those men!” 

“Maybe they would, and then maybe they 
wouldn’t. But what I am thinking is that 
there isn’t more than one boy in the camp 
that would have been down there with that 
coffee pail when the other boys were going 
out hunting. That’s where the pluck comes 
in, I’m thinking.”—Clara FE. Hamilton, in 
Presbyterian Banner. 


Balls and Hepaticas. 


Three little girls stood looking into the 
windows of the store across the street from 
the school-house, All sorts of spring things 
were in the windows,—topsand jumping-ropes 
and marbles, but, most of all, balls, all kinds 
of balls; and that was what particularly in- 
terested these little girls. One of them said 
nothing. One of them said she could have 
her choice of any ball that didn’t cost more 
than five cents, her mother had said she 
could. ‘‘Humph!” said the third one. “My 
father told me to pick out any one I wanted. 
He doesn’t care how much it costs.” 

“You've got three now,” objected the one 
who was limited to five cents. 

“Yes, I know,” the other answered. “But 
I really need several, Something might 
happen to one of them, you see.” 

The quiet little girl still said nothing, but 
she looked wistful. 

“Let’s go in and buy our balls,” said the 
one with five cents. 

“All right,” agreed the other; and the one 


who said nothing followed them into the store. . 


They were very exacting in their shopping. 
They talked over each ball with the most 
minute detail, “I shall take this one,” fi- 


— - 
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nally announced the one of wealth, 
the best one in the -store.’”’ - 

“And I shall take. this,” kaaea ithe five- 
center, holding up her choice. 

“And what are you going to take?” they. 
asked of the quiet little girl. 

She looked up shyly, ‘“‘I don’t really need 
a ball,” she said. 

“TIsn’t your old one worn out?’ asked the 
five-center, 

“T haven’t any old one,” answered the quiet 
one. 

The little girl whose father had said she 
could have any ball she wanted was very de- 
cided. “Then of course you must have a 
new one,” she said. ‘‘Why don’t you tell 
your father, and have him get you one?” 

The quiet one was sober. “I haven’t any 
father,” she said softly. ‘‘He’s dead.” 

Then the one of wealth remembered. She 
thought of several things. ‘Now I have this 


— 


new ball,” she said to herself, “I might just |- 


as well give her one of my old ones.’”’ She 
thought a minute more. “Or perhaps I had 
better tell my father, and then he can buy 
her a new one, too.” 

And in another minute she added, still to 
herself, “Or perhaps I had better get me a 
cheaper one, and then I could get her one, 
too.” Then she began again, “Or perhaps’ — 

“Do you want this one?” the saleswoman 
asked her, holding up the ‘‘best ball in the 
store,” 

The lady of wealth hesitated just a little. 
Then she said, “Yes, if you please, I’ll take 
that one.” 

When the package was given to her and 
she had paid for it, she put it in the hands of 
the little girl whose father was gone. ‘‘My 
other balls will do very nicely,”’ she said to the 
wondering girl, “and I got this for you.” 
Then she ran away as fast as she could. 

The wistful look disappeared, and the little 
girl was radiantly happy. She hadn’t had 
a ball since—when? She couldn’t remem- 
ber. And this was such a beauty! And 
how it did bounce! She fingered it gently. 
She put her face right against its smooth 
surface. She never forgot for a minute that 
it was the best ball in the store, but she 
could hardly realize that it was hers. Then 
she wanted to thank her little friend, but she 
was nowhere to be found. 

“I must do something for her,” this quiet 
little girl thought to herself. “But what- 
ever can it be? I haven’t a single thing that 
I can give her, because she has everything 
now that I have, and more.” 

Then she remembered something her mother 
had told her,—that, whenever anybody did 
some friendly thing for her and she didn’t 
see what she could do in return, she must keep 
her eyes open to be friendly to somebody, even 
if it was not the same one who had been 
friendly to her. This quiet child did some 
hard thinking. Who was there of all the 
people she knew who needed her help? 

“T know!” she exclaimed suddenly in great 
glee. “Dear old Mrs. Linden said she would 
be all well again if she could only get a sight 
of some hepaticas! I’ll go get her some. 
But it’s an awful long walk,’’ she added sor- 
rowfully. Still she went. 

It was late when she came back, far past her 

supper-time. She slipped into Mrs. Linden’s 


“Tt-is4 3 ; 
leaving-a generous bunch of the fresh spring: 
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yard; rang the bell lustily, and then ran away, 


blossoms on the doorstep. 

The next morning was soft and balmy, 
with warm, yellow sunshine everywhere, and 
the blue sky arching lovingly over all the 
world. Mrs. Linden was sitting on her porch 
when the little girl went by on her way to 
school, and she called out to her cheerily: 
“Come and see my hepaticas. Somebody 
left them here for me last night, and I am 
’most. well already.” The quiet little girl 
tossed her ball up in the air, and caught it 
deftly before she answered. Then she took 
it to Mrs. Linden and showed it to her. “It 
is the best ball in the world,’’ she said, ‘‘and 
I love it dearly.”” But she didn’t tell what 
she knew about the hepaticas——Helen L. 
Coffin, in the Congregationalist. 


A Very Impolite Dog. 


A man in New York State, writes a corre- 
spondent, is the owner of a small but pure- 
blooded Skye terrier, named Rex, whose in- 
telligence is remarkable. Some of Rex’s 
bright performances certainly are the result 
of reasoning power, which used to be regarded 
as the gift of the human family only. 

Rex sleeps at the foot of his master’s bed, 
upon a soft rug of his own. He is a dog of 
good habits, better behaved than many chil- 
dren, in fact; but, like a child, he insists upon 
his rights,—his own spot before the fire, his 
own corner of the sofa, his own bed, and, 
what is most interesting, his own bedtime. 

Often in the evening, when visitors remain 
beyond ten o’clock, Rex enters the parlor, 
walks anxiously about, and lies down in the 
very midst of the circle, with a wearied air 
that cannot be mistaken. If the visitors still 
remain, he will rise, and yawn, then mildly 
whine, and with rapidly wagging tail seek his 
master’s side, and look expectantly up into 
his face, as if to say, ““Why don’t they go, so 
that we may retire?” 

If all these tactics fail, he will drop his ears 
and tail and walk to the door, sometimes 
giving a sharp, cross bark, his whole manner 
indicating deep disapproval of such late 
hours. 

Twice in his life he tes done more than to 
hint at his wishes on occasions of this kind. 

One wet evening a stranger, who was call- 
ing upon Rex’s mistress, left his rubbers near 
the hall door. With the privilege of an old 
friend, his call was extended beyond the hour 
for Rex’s retirement. As usual, the dog dis- 
played his sleepiness and evident opinion 
that the gentleman was outstaying his wel- 
come; but no notice was taken of him until, 
with an air of desperation, he marched into 
the parlor with one of the caller’s rubbers, 
laid it at his feet, and then quickly returned 
with the other, which he placed beside it, 
Then, with a triumphant gleam in his eyes, 
he backed off and stood looking at the 
stranger as if to say, “There! Do you under- 
stand that hint?” 

His second exploit was even more remark- 
able. On this occasion a half-dozen people 
had been playing whist with his master and 
mistress. When the game was over, between 
ten and eleven o’clock, they still stood or sat 
about the room, engaged in conversation, 
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Rex was tired, and thoroughly out of 
humor. No one seemed to give a thought to 
him, and nothing that he could do attracted 
any attention. There were too many visitors 
to urge them all to depart by producing their 
overshoes, even if they wore them; but a 
brilliant idea came to him. He dashed up- 
stairs to the sleeping-rooms, seized his mas- 
ter’s night-gown, which layreadyfor use upon 
the bed, and, dragging it behind him, spread 
it at his master’s feet in the parlor below, in 
full view of the assembled guests. 

This stratagem was a brilliant success; for, 
amid shouts of laughter and the consterna- 
tion of the master, the callers said good-night. 
Youth's Companion. 


An Intelligent Horse. 


Will Wadsworth owns a horse that his chil- 
dren drive to school mornings; and, upon ar- 
riving at the school-house, they all go in, 
leaving the horse to go home alone, which 
he does without accident or loss of time. 
At night Mr. Wadsworth harnesses him to 
the wagon, and the intelligent animal goes 
after the children, If he arrives before school 
is closed, he waits patiently at the door until 
itis out and his charges are all aboard, and 
then conveys them home. The distance that 
the sagacious brute thus travels alone is 
more than a mile. Such an instance of intelli- 
gence and sagacity in an animal is rare, and 
can hardly be accounted for on the theory 
of instinct alone.—Gilbertsville Journal. 


The Frigate Bird. 


Though the petrel is swift, the frigate bird 
is far swifter. Seamen generally believe that 
the frigate bird can start at daybreak with 
the trade-winds from the coast of Africa and 
roost the same night upon the American 
shore. Whether this is a fact has not yet 
been conclusively determined; but it is cer- 
tain that this bird is the swiftest of winged 
creatures, and is able to fly, under favorable 
conditions, two hundred miles an hour. 


“Which do you prefer, Tommy, apple-pie or 
peach?” 

“Thank you, ma’am,” said Tommy, “I pre- 
fer a piece of each.” 


—St. Nicholas. 


Fresh milk is good; fresh milk 
and Mellin’s Food is better. 
Try it with your baby. 


Whether res nurse your baby or use Mel- 
lin's Food you will find our book, ‘“‘ The 
Care and Feeding of Infants,’ very useful. 
Simply write for it. It will be sent free, 


MELLIN’S FOOD CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
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During one month 65,379 traps were set, and 


t it is waging against illiteracy, These 
Good News. fey: ia: eins cote re usiasm, 
I prayed, Thy Kingdom come. 7 


I preyed, Thy Kiegéom come! For Winter long 
H2d beld the frozen earth in fetters bound; 

And wretcheduess 2nd misery, war 2nd wrong, 

Age site: age, Gd in the world abound. 

I preyed, Thy Kingdom come! And, lo! the Spring 
Came with its warmth and joy to giad the earth 
New Hope the sight did to my spirit bring, 

That Man 2t length should share the quickening birth. 
For He who worketh thus great Nature's change 
Works im the heart his miracles of power, 

Thas those we sce more marvellous and strange! 


importance of education, and thatitsteachers 
and leaders were determined to secure it for | 
the children. 

Mr. Robert C. Ogden’s party, numbering 
about eighty, arrived from Richmond on 
Monday night. This group of editors, edu- 

tors, suillignaives, preachers, aud writes 
men and women who in very varied ways 
are serving their {cllow-men,—was a most 
interesting one. In it were such representa- 


killed by the poison. 600 houses were te- 
modelled, cleaned, aud made habitable, and 
hundreds of shacks burned to the ground. 
At the same time an effort was made to 
immunize people who were susceptible to 
plague by the Shiga anti-pestic vaccine. 
This is the recent discovery of a Japanese 


re ae fe Ae a professor. 25,000 persons were inoculated | tive men as Dr. Lyman Abbott of the Out- 
Will sin destroy, bring eufiesingto amend in two months, between the 15th of January | look, Mr. John Graham Brooks of Cambridge, 
—Jomes Very, \208 the 15th of March By this time pro-| Prof. Peabody of Harvard, President Hadley 


tection seemed to be insured. In 1900 there 
were 271 deaths. In 1901, at the end of Oc- 
tober, there had been 469 more; but the bat- 
tle was then nearly won. In the five next 
months there were but 5 deaths; and after 
March, for the remaining nine months of the 
year, there were none. 

It was one of the magnificent victories of 


of Yale, Richard Watson Gilder of the Cen- 
tury, Rev. James Eells, Rey. Paul R. Froth- 
ingham, Mr. Robert Treat Paine, and Rev. 
Dr. McKenzie of Boston, Bishop McVickar 
of Rhode Island, Mr. Albert Shaw of the 
Revw of Reviews, and many others. : 
This party was joined by others from the 
North, and a little later by a large delegation 
of the Southern educators from Richmond, 
accompanied by His Excellency, Governor 
Montague,—the educational governor of Vir- 
ginia,—who is a stanch friend of the school, 
until the guests were numbered by the hun- 
dred. One realized, as one looked at them, 
the truth of Dr. Adler's words a year ago, 
that Hampton’s friends were among the 
noblest and truest men and women of this 
country. Tuesday and Wednesday morn- 
ings were given up to an inspection of the 
great industrial village. To many of the 


The Triumphs of Peace. 


A belated government document, just is- 
sued, gives a detailed account of the conquest 
A bubonic plague in the Philippines. We 
owe to Dr. Meacham and his subordinates 
the arrest Gi a wave of this terrible dis-| modern science. 
tas, which but for their care would have But, alas! such victories also have their 
been as terrible as Asiatic cholera, and as| price. As Dr. Walter Reed and Col. Waring 
this very disease of plague has proved to | had died that others might live in Cuba, so 
be in Hindosian. ‘The disease was first dis-| Dr. Franklin Meacham died in Manila on 
covered, at the very end of 1899, in the city|the 14th of April, 1902. The long fight, 
A Manila. Between that period and the end | without rest day or night, had told on him. 
A 19o1—that is, in just two years—742 peo-| He saved others: himself he could not save, 
ple died of this disease in that city. Dr. His strength was exhausted. But such men 
Meacham, the head of the sanitary depart-| will not be forgotten. ‘Their work lives 
ment, Was satisfied that house rats played|after them. And such victories are to be 
an important part in the distribution of | the victories of the twenticth century. 


bubonic plague. The sanitary officers, at 
his direction, furnished to specially appointed 
Tat-catchers and to policemen traps and 
Ptison; and both traps and poison were dis- 
tributed to private individuals. Convenient 
Stations were appointed where the dead rats 
could be delivered. Every such rat was 
tagged with the street and number of the 
building or lot from which it came. It was 
dropped into a strong antiseptic solution, 
and then subjected to a bacteriological ex- 
amination for plague. It proved at once 
that nearly 2 per cent. of the rats were af- 
fected with plague. And this proportion 
increased till, in October, 1900, the maximum 
A 2}, per cent. was reached. At that time 
tats were found dead of plague in the in- 
fected districts. Dr. Meacham prepared 
for a severe epidemic. He established a 
camp, teady for 1,500 patients. He removed 
to it all the sick who could be removed, and 
in casing for others watched against con- 
tagion. Every “plague house” was disin- 
fected. Buildings which could not be dis 
infected or renewed were destroyed What 
seems Inost important is that buildings where 
Plague-rats were taken were treated exactly 
as if human occupants had been sick, Dur- 
ing 1901 Plague appeared in points in the 
neighboring provinces. Agents were sent 
at once to such infected points, who took 
the most radical remedial measures, often 
including the burning of infected buildings. 

The result of this was the complete disap- 
pearance A plague in the provinces. In 
Manila itself 60,000 rats were caught, tagged, 


guests it came with a certain surprise that a 
xhool could be an almost self-supporting 
community, raising a Jarge part of its own 
food, making its own clothes, building its 
own carriages, printing its own publications, 
and putting up its own houses. 

The bugle call at noon was the signal for 
the guests to gather around the parade ground 
where company after company took its place, 
until the whole battalion, four hundred 
strong, was drawn up in line with the blue 
waters of Hampton Creek as a back ground, 
With flags flying and band playing they 
marchéd along the water front to the lawn 
in front of Virginia Hall. ‘The girls and the 
children from the Whittier School fell into 


From Hampton Institute. 

It is difficult to write of anniversary days 
at Hampton. They are crowded so full of 
interest, there is so much which appeals to 
the eye and ear, the attention is so divided 
between the work of the school itself and the 
words of the well-known men who have gath- 
exed to hear the students and speak to them, 
that the impression is like that left by a suc- 
cession of wonderfully beautiful pictures. 
But certain things stand out very distinctly. 

This year the occasion brought together, 
as it always does, a great company of earnest 
men and women, eager to we what success 
the school has had in its attempts to solve 
one of the great problems which confront 
this country. The weather was fair, as it 
has been at anniversary time in all the thirty- 
four years of Hampton’s history, and the 
great sxhool never looked more i 
Trees and shrubs were in the full glory of the 
Southern spring, and rose-bushes were be- 
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ginning to give promise of their later luxu-| over all the beauty of the Southern spring. 
riance. But the beauty of the springtime| Then came the music of the chanted gr 

was merely a setting for the beauty and td the eaterng for the Ianeeans served 
terest of the life that was led midst, 11) ee, Oe 
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_.and teachers were on the floor, while the 
students were massed on rising tiers of seats 
behind the platform. ‘Their alert and in- 
terested faces and the close attention which 
they paid were an object-lesson in what 
Hampton had accomplished for them. The 
exercises were most interesting. The music 
was that of the plantation songs with their 
wild and touching melody. A Chippewa 
Indian made a short appeal that his people 
should be taught to know and love books in 

- order that they might so find healthful recre- 
ation, and a boy from the Black Belt of Ala- 
bama drew a picture of the conditions in 
that region, and showed how books might 


be made a factor in changing them. Dr. | 


Frissell then introduced President Hadley 
of Yale, who made a short and effective 
speech, showing how all school work should 


culminate in a library, and how a library re- | 


enforces and supplements all that a school 
tries to give, its technical training as well as 
its moral, the use of instruments as well as 
of one’s self. He was followed by Dr. 
Booker T. Washington, Hampton’s most 
distinguished graduate, who paid an eloquent 
and heartfelt tribute to Mr. Huntington. 
He told of his broad interest in those of the 
less fortunate races,—an interest that was 
shown by his determination that the negro 


and the Indian should be given a fair chance | 


to work in the great enterprises of which 
he was captain, and by his generous gifts 
for the uplift of those races. Mr. Washing- 


ton’s words were full of inspiration, not only | 


for his own people—upon whom he called 
to do their part by helping to transform the 
raw material of the South into finished men, 
but also for his white hearers from whom 
he asked the sympathy and co-operation 
which alone could make the task successful. 
The exercises were concluded at the library 
building by the singing of the hymn written 
by Miss H. W. Ludlow for the occasion, and 
the presentation of the keys by Mr. Archer 
M. Huntington to Mr. Ogden, the president 
of the board of trustees of the Institute, 
The beautiful and convenient building was 
then thrown open for inspection. 
Wednesday afternoon was given to the 
graduating exercises. The throng of guests 
was even larger than on the preceding day, 
for many of the graduates and the friends 
of the students were present. There was 
prayer and psalm and singing of the planta- 
tion songs, as on all of Hampton’s festival 
occasions. There were brief addresses by 
members of the graduating class and by 
graduates of former days who have been 
putting into practice the lessons they learned 
at Hampton. The addresses varied in sub- 
ject and treatment; but, whether they de- 
scribed a childhood spent among the Sioux 
of Dakota or pictured the needs of the rural 
districts of the South, two dominant thoughts 
ran through them. These were the neces- 
sity for an education which should fit one for 
practical life, and the imperative duty of 
using that education to lift up those whose 
need of help was so great,—to make the class 
motto, “Service our Mission,” a living reality. 
Mr. Ogden, in a few well-chosen ds 
of pope spd. encouragement, then presented 
* the ‘class to the board of trustees. ) Mr. 


: 
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in memory of Dr. J. L. M. Curry, the leader 
and champion of the cause of education for 
both races, was read by the author and sung 
by the audience. Dr. Frissell then intro- 
duced Mr. Booker T. Washington, who gave 
a stirring address full of the practical good 
sense which characterizes all that he says. 
He told his race to concern itself with its own 
progress, not with external circumstances, 
and to practise the every-day virtues of in- 
dustry, economy, and home-making, and 


appealed to the whites to meet the blacks 


half-way in their efforts to raise themselves. 
He clenched his points with telling stories told 
in his inimitable manner, and every word 
was followed with close attention. The 
closing address was by Dr. Lyman Abbott 
of the Outlook, who asked that we should 
apply the Golden Rule to the negro, and 
treat him as we should wish to be treated, 
were we in his hard plight. He touched on 
the much-discussed question of manhood 


‘suffrage, and said that the problem now be- 


fore us was to secure manhood first. This 
concluded the formal exercises, though on 
both evenings there were informal meetings 
where there was singing and short addresses 
by the trustees and other friends of the 
school. 

The knowledge gained of the practical 
education given at Hampton, the words of 
sympathy and hope and encouragement from 
the friends of the school, and, most of all, 
the record of what its graduates had achieved 
and the spirit of responsibility and of service 


shown by its students, gave those who were} 


present at the anniversary fresh hope for the 
future of the races here represented. 


The International Council. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


i 

Under the energetic direction of Prof. 
Eerdmans and the committee the prepa- 
rations for the third session of the Interna- 
tional Council at Amsterdam, Holland, on 
September 1, 2, 3, and 4, go bravely on; 
and we are assured of a series of brilliant 
and effective meetings. Fifteen or twenty 


| countries and as many different church con- 


nections will be represented. From Eng- 
land a strong delegation is assured, fifty 
names being already enrolled. Some twenty 
persons, nine of them ministers, have indi- 
cated their purpose to be present from the 
United States. Any, under whose eyes this 
communication may fall, who desire to 
further inform themselves as to the Council 
and its forthcoming session, can do so by 
writing the general secretary at 11 Apple- 
ton Street, Boston, who will gladly reply, 
and send printed matter covering these 
points. 

Mr. John Fretwell calls especial atten- 
tion to the fact that delegates attending 
the Amsterdam Council might make a sub- 
sequent visit to Hungary, where they would 
be received with genuine hospitality by our 
Hungarian coreligionists. Mr. Shrubsole of 
London, who two years ago headed a de- 
lightful pilgrimage from that country to 


Transylvania, has undertaken to repeat the 
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being planned, to occur immediately after 
the Amsterdam meetings; and Americans 
are cordially invited to avail themselves 
of its facilities. Mr. Sbrubsole may be 
addressed at Essex Hall, Essex Street, 
Strand, London. 

Our esteemed coworker in the Interna- 
tional Council, Prof. Jean Réville of Paris, 
whose admirable little book on liberal 
Protestantism was noticed in a recent num- 
ber of the Christian Register, writes that 
| Williams & Norgate, the well-known 
_ London publishers, will bring out an edi- 
tion in English forthwith. It will also ap- 
pear in a German translation. 

A new volume of sermons by the late Dr. 
Martineau has been published, which will 
| be welcome news to our fellowship. 
| A most important announcement is that 
|of the publication of Prof. J. Estlin Car- 
| penter’s “The Bible in the Nineteenth Cen- 
|tury,” by Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. 

(pp. 528, 10s. 6d. net). The titles of the 
eight lectures are as follows: “The Strug- 
| gle for Freedom of Inquiry”; “The Revised 
| Version” ; “Changed Views of the Law”; 
“Changed Views of Prophecy”; “The Gos- 
| pels and the Early History of Christianity” ; 
| “The First Three Gospels: (1) Literary In- 
_vestigation. (2) Historical Investigation”; 
|The Fourth Gospel”; “The Bible and the 
|Church.” So all who desire to inform 
‘themselves, without elaborate studies, of 
'the present state of Biblical criticism, this 
| book will be invaluable. 
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Unitarian Headquarters in 
Chautauqua, N.Y. 


The pleasant cottage opposite the Hall of 
Philosophy, 26 Cookman Avenue, has been 
leased for another year by the American 
Unitarian Association; and it will be main- 
tained as Unitarian headquarters through 
the months of July and August. It will be 
open to visitors at. all times. Services will 
be held every Sunday morning at ten o’clock, 
and Wednesday evenings at seven o’clock. 
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A loan library for free circulation will be 
established at the house. Rev. W. C. 
Brown of Littleton will be in charge, and he 
will gladly serve any persons desiring his 
help. The cheerful, pleasant rooms of the 
cottage (with bath) will be rented for the 
season or for shorter periods of time to 
those seeking such accommodation. For 
terms, conditions, etc., address Rev. William 
Channing Brown, Littleton, Mass., until 
June 30, after which Unitarian Headquarters, 
Chautauqua, N.Y. 


(Unitarian Sunday School 
Society, 


The Emerson Birthday Anniversary. 


What Ralph Waldo Emerson has been to 
the world in life and influence will be stated 
in many different ways this present year. 
The one hundredth anniversary of his birth- 
day, May 25, is to: be recognized far and wide. 
Yet the observance will not be limited to the 
Sunday preceding or to that immediate week. 

It seems to me that it is an opportunity 
of great importance in our plans for religious 
education. The young people should begin 
early to know what the name of Emerson 
signifies, and into what liberty and reverence 
he beckons through his persuasive thought. 
A child may properly begin to know some- 
thing about this rare personality, and the 
Sunday-schools of our particular faith should 
remember this modern prophet. Some of us 
responded in youth with great enthusiasm to 
the stern challenge of Carlyle and to the be- 
nign oracles of Emerson. Duty and hope 
were stirred within us by both messengers. 
But the power of Emerson proved to be more 
lasting, and survived even as the sunshine 
follows the storm, and was serenely biding 
its time above the clouds. 

We are also to remember that Emerson 
was at one time a Unitarian minister. His 
pastorate at the Second Church, Boston, was 
short, but notable. He is allied with our 
movement in a supreme way. When he 
laid aside the professional title, he still re- 
tained the spirit and habits of a preacher. 
From his pulpit in Concord he made the 
whole world his parish. 

The Unitarian Sunday School Society has 
aimed to assist our Sunday-schools in re- 
membering Emerson. Certain material has 
just been published, and is now ready for 
sale, specially prepared for this one hundredth 
birthday anniversary. ‘There are four leaflets 
making an Emerson set: 1. A picture of 
Emerson in his prime; 2. Emerson’s home 
at Concord, Mass.; 3. Emergon’s study at 
Concord; 4. Suggestions for a Commemora- 
tive Service. ‘These leaflets are of excellent 
size, six and a half inches by five and a quar- 
ter, printed on coated paper. For the single 
set of four pictures, price three cents; orders 
for a dozen sets or more, twenty-five cents 
per dozen sets. The leaflets are also sold 
separately at the rate of fifty cents per hun- 
dred. Even if there is no special Commemo- 
rative service in honor of Emerson, the dis- 
tribution of a picture to the scholars will 
serve a good purpose. Any Sunday-school, 
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wishing to place on its walls a large picture 
of our Concord sage can obtain a fine engrav- 
ing from Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 4 Park 
Street, Boston, for eighty-five cents net, 
postage prepaid. 

In Every Other Sunday, for May 24, will be 
found an article on Emerson, containing the 
main facts of his life with selections from bis 
poems and prose. ‘These are referred to in 
the leaflet, “Suggestions for a Commemo- 
rative Exercise,” and in this form are 
placed readily at the service of those pre- 
paring the programme. In the same paper 
are pictures of Emerson’s grave, and of Miss 
Alcott’s home at Concord. 

The Unitarian Sunday School Society has 
recently placed French’s bust of Emerson 
in its Book Department, 25 Beacon Street. 
It is admirable in its art, and a cordial in- 
vitation is extended to any one to visit the 
book-room, and examine this notable work 
by a famous sculptor. ‘To estimate the re- 
ligious influence of Emerson is a most difficult 
task. We may erroneously credit to him 
that which belongs to other individuals or to 
the spirit of his time; but of one thing we 
are certain, his example is cherished by those 
who see in his leadership the expression of 
rational religion and consecrated service. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS AND NOTES. 


The far-reaching influence of the little 
statement called “Our Faith” is freshly at- 
tested every week. A new evidence of its 
adaptation to the needs of our denomination 
appears in the publication called ‘My Dis- 
cipline.” Rev. Frederick B. Mott has taken 
the five points, and made them the basis for 
a brief, expressive statement of rules of con- 
duct. Thisis tastefully printed and mounted 
on green cardboard, with ribbons, making 
an attractive ornament for the walls as well 
as a valuable religious companion day by 
day. The Unitarian Sunday School Society 
has this card for sale, price ten cents a single 
copy, one dollar per dozen copies. 

A new edition of that excellent manual, 
“Beginnings,” by Rev. A. W. Gould, has 
just been issued by the Sunday School So- 
ciety. Of all the publications taken over 
from the Western Sunday School Society 
the record of this one is at the head in popu- 
larity. It well deserves a cordial apprecia- 
tion in our Sunday-schools. It is scholarly 
in its treatment of subjects, full of suggestive 
material, and a thoroughly workable book 
for advanced classes. I hope there will be, 
within a year or two, lessons prepared for 
the intermediate classes co-ordinated with 
the chapters of this volume. We shall then 
have a series of lessons for the majority of 
the classes in any Sunday-school, presenting 
in an interesting, thorough manner the great 
facts of religion. ~ 

A delightful visit to Florence, Mass., on 
Sunday, April 26, should not pass without 
mention, I had a desire to see Cosmian 
Hall, and the people that regularly gather 
within its walls for religious education and 
worship. Some time it will be worth while 
to tell in brief the history of this movement. 
Suffice it to say that under Rev. Alfred Free 
the work goes on bravely. Rev. Mr. Hinck- 
ley before him made a progressive highway. 
Mr. and Mrs, Free devote themselves com- 


. 
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pletely to the work, not ignoring any depart - 
ment. Consequently, I found that the Young 
People’s Religious Union was rated last year 
as the second in size and activity in the whole 
denomination. Speaking three times to 
these people on Sunday, I had good opportu- 
nity to get acquainted with young and old. 
The Sunday-school is full of life, and seems 
to carry on its work with steady intelligence. 

In the advertising column will be found a 
complete programme, speakers and topics, 
of the two meetings of the Unitarian Sunday”. 
School Society at King’s Chapel, Friday, 
May 22, Anniversary Week. 

Epwarp A. Horron. 


Young People’s Religious 
Anion. 


{This department is in charge of Miss Frances B. 
Keeng, Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
25 Beacon Street, hours 9 to 1. All reports or notices 
should be sent to her.] 


One of the most interesting features of this 
year’s work of the unions has been the feder- 
ation meetings. That they have all been a 
help to individual unions and to individual 
people every one who has attended one will 
bear witness. To attend a federation meet- 
ing, like the one held in Lexington in Janu- 
ary, for example, is an inspiration. It gives 
one new enthusiasm, a new outlook. ‘To 
meet and talk with people who are interested 
in a common cause is a source of great 
strength. The meeting in the Church of 
the Disciples, on April 24, was especially in- 
teresting, because it casts rather grave doubts 
on the notion that there is no place for a 
young people’s union in the city churches. 
I am certain that each federation meeting 
of the year has found itself of greater value 
than any one can estimate. They all have 
that atmosphere of “get-together”? which is 
so essential to all our work. I urge that 
those unions which do not belong to a feder- 
ation immediately ally themselves with one. 
It matters not if there are only three unions 
represented in a federation. In fact, a small 
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federation has many advantages over the 
large one. ‘The one thing is to get together. 
Ear C. Davis, Vice-President. 


The annual business meeting of the Young 
People’s Religious Union comes Thursday 
afternoon, May 21, in the chapel of the Sec- 
ond Church. An informal reception at 2 P.M. 
will precede the regular business meeting 
called for 2.30, when many interesting reports 
will be given and important matters* dis- 
cussed. We, therefore, urge all our unions 
to be represented. Some amendments to 
the constitution are proposed, that with an 
enlarged board of directors even more effec- 
tive work may be accomplished. 

The Nominating Committee presents the 
following list of nominees for next year, al- 
though nominations from the floor are always 
jn order; president, Mr. Edward Marsh, Ded- 
ham; vice-president, Mr. Earl C. Davis, Cam- 
bridge; secretary, Miss Frances B. Keene, 
Lynn; treasurer, Mr. Henry E. Stillings, 
Boston; directors, Mr. H. W. Parker, Mad- 
ison, Wis. (for two years to fill Mr. Forbes’s 
place left vacant by his resignation), Rev. 
Henry H. Saunderson, Cambridge, Miss Edith 
I. Jones, Boston, Mr. G. Elmer Allen, North- 
boro, Mass. Many in addition to the execu- 
tive board will regret the fact that Mr. Holmes 
feels he is unable to serve another year as 
president. It is useless to attempt to esti- 
mate here what he has done toward strength- 
ening and extending the work of the Union 
during his term of office. His effective work 
has been noticeable throughout the year. Of 
the new nominees, Mr. Marsh is a young busi- 
ness man heartily interested in our cause; Mr, 
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Parker, now in the Harvard Divinity School, 
proved himself an able president of his own 
local union; Mr. Saunderson and Miss Jones 
are already well known to many of our 
workers for their labors in our behalf in the 
past; and Mr. Allen is the nominee of the 
South Worcester Federation, of which he 
was president last year. 


Tue Force of PuBLic SENTIMENT. 


BY REV. HENRY T. SECRIST. 


I intend merely to suggest some things 
about this topic which may be dwelt upon 
and enlarged in a public meeting of young 
people, for which this treatment is designed. 

(1) We must take account of public senti- 
ment. There is such a thing, and there 
ought to be. Its outlines and locations may 
not be definite, but its power is felt and must 
be reckoned with in any undertaking, 

This may be shown by the eagerness with 
which each party in a strike tries to get 
public sentiment on its side. Unless the 
cause can win public favor, it is almost sure 
to fail. The force of such sentiment can also 
be shown in the necessity that it shall be if 
any law is to be effective. 

It is coming to be acknowledged that the 
public has rights which private interests 
must respect. Public sentiment is but the 
voice of this third important party in any 
transaction. Thus this voice may not only 
be given forth in pleading, it may assert itself 
with authority. 

(2) How can we use public sentiment? 
In a republic we are glad to have it as an 
active force. ‘The opinions of the masses of 
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the people which once found expression in 
rebellion and destruction may find a useful 
place in active service. How can we turn 
this once waste product into gain? ‘That 
a republic must learn to do. ‘The final re- 
sult must be an increase in the revenue of 
good citizenship. 

Public sentiment may be employed as a 
corrective of evils. The people often need 
simply to know about wrongs, and they will 
find a way for getting a remedy. 

Public sentiment may find a use as an 
upholder. The good official needs support 
as much as the bad one needs opposition. 

There are two types of leaders who use 
public sentiment. One listens to hear what 
the public says, and then acts accordingly. 
He does so because he trusts the people and 
relies on their good judgment. The other 
associates with the people, absorbing their 
ideas, but goes his own way and does what 
he thinks they want, and trusts them to ap- 
prove. ‘Two ways of doing the same thing,— 
respecting and using the people’s opinion. 

(3) We must consider how public senti- 
ment is made, Ideally, it would be the re- 
sult of the careful thinking of one and all the 
people. Actually, it is not always so. Peo- 
ple take opinions from others outright and 
wholesale often. A strong and assertive 
person produces sentiment in a number of 
other minds, and they then claim it as their 
own. People unconsciously take their opin- 
ions from the newspaper they read. What 
is the advantage of this? What the disad- 
vantage? 

We clearly see that, where public senti- 
ment is admitted into such a prominent 
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place, there must be public enlightenment. 
Every child must have an education. And 
we should also see how vital is moral train- 
ing for producing a wholesome public senti- 
ment. 

And, then, we are here all given something 
to be doing in producing careful and con- 
scientious opinion for ourselves. Man and 
woman alike help to make public sentiment. 
A prod to thinking and a guard on the tongue 
will be useful means for us, 

Our own share may be illustrated by the 
way in which Ruskin shows how the right 


kind of art may be encouraged: ‘‘Remem- | 


ber, therefore, that it is not so much in buy- 
ing pictures as in being pictures that you can 
encourage a noble school.” 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Boston.—King’s Chapel: EF The Wednes- 
day noon service, May 13, will be conducted 
by Rev. Thomas Van Ness of Boston. 


MINISTERS’ Monpay CiLus.—The Min- 
isters’ Monday Club will meet on Monday, 
May 11, at 10.30 A.M., Room 3, at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. Rev. Peter H. Goldsmith, 
D.D., of Salem will preside. Rev. E. C, 
Headle will give an address on Mysticism. 


THE WORCESTER CONFERENCE. — The 
Worcester Conference will meet on Ma 
13 and 14 in Hudson, Mass. On Wednes- 
day evening there will be a full religious 
service, with sermon by Rev. W. H. Lyon, 
D.D. On Thursday morning the devo- 
tional service will be conducted by Rev, 
F. J. Gauld. An address on “Our Mis- 
sionary Work in Aroostook County, Maine,” 
will be given by Rev. L. G. Wilson, and one 
on “A Layman’s View of the Value of the 
Church,” by Mr. George N. Newhall, Worces- 
ter. The discussion will be led by Rev. 
Alfred W. Birks. In the afternoon Rey. 
W. L. Walsh will give an address on “The 
Unitarian Church as a Channel >for Benefi- 
cence,” with discussion, led by Rev. E. F. 
Hayward; and the closing address will be 
given by Rev, Charles E. St. John. 


Meetings. 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL ScHoov.—A 
meeting of the Brotherhood for Unitarian 
Missions, Meadville Theological School, 
April 26, was addressed by Mr. D. S. S. 
Goodloe upon “The Opportunity for Mis- 
sionary Work among the Colored People 
of the South.” He pointed out that Uni- 
tarianism offers the combination of moral- 
ity and religion necessary for the uplifting 
of the negro. Fred Alban Weil presided; 
and a committee, consisting of Mr. R, 
Shaw Barrow, Mr. Otto E. Schneider, and 
Mr. Howard C. Ives, was appointed to 
consider the programme of the society for 
next term. A vote of thanks was given 
Mr. Goodloe for his interesting address, 


BOSTON FEDERATION. — On Saturday, 
April 25, was held the first annual meeting 
in the Church of the Disciples. 
noon session was opened by devotional 
service by Rev. C. R.- Eliot, followed by 
addresses of welcome by Rev. C. G. Ames 
and Mr. Earl C. Davis, vice-president of the 
National Union. The president, Mr. Charles 
Wright Hinckley, after a brief summary 
of the past year, opened a discussion on 
what philanthropic work the Federation 
should do, The matter was referred to 
a special committee. Rev. F. J. Gauld 
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gave an inspiring address on “The Duty 
and GI of Life,” after which the elec- 
tion of o 
president, Charles Wright Hinckley; vice- 
president, Miss Ruth C. Merriam ; treasurer, 
Miss Alice G. Newhall; secretary, O. A. 
McMurdie; directors, Rev. John Day, 
Misses Stone, White, Spaulding, and Messrs. 
Harrington, Hewins, and Rollins. 
the collation Rey. George W. Solley led 
a short devotional service. Then Rev. 
Thomas Van Ness 
address on “Some Popular Superstitions.” 
Dr. George L. Perin gave a most instructive 
address on the “Franklin Square House.” 


NEw “YorK LEaGuE or UNITARIAN 


WomeEn.—A regular meeting of the New 


York League was held at Yonkers on Fri- 


day, May 1, at 11 a.m, with the acting 


president, Mrs, Sargent, in the chair, and an 
attendance of about one hundred and thirty. 


|After the usual business the treasurer re- 


The after- | tary 


ported a balance on hand of $76.82. The 
Religious News report followed, 
Mrs. 


Laura J. Post of the Public Education As- 
sociation. A collection was taken, which 
amounted to $21.08. The subject of the 
day was “The Duties of Women in the 
Home, and Civic Duties of Women”; and 
the speaker, Mrs, Edward R. Hewitt, began 
by a comparison of the lives of women in 
the first part of 1800 with those at the 
latter end of the century, the difference, 
she declared, being economic, Formerly 
women were engrossed in practical affairs, 


Yy|now they are the chief administrators of 


the income. Other questions that meet 
woman to-day are her relations with hus- 
band, children, and servants. ‘Truer hos- 
pitality was advocated, and stress was laid 
on the importance of creating a home at- 
mosphere and on the development of the 
moral judgment. Woman’s civic respon- 
sibilities have to do with the health of the 


city, with education, and with the lives of 


her less fortunate sisters. Miss Butler spoke 
of the duties of women toward-those who 
would be affected by the proposed tene- 
ment-house laws, and Mrs, Vermorcken, 


referring to one point \of Mrs. Hewitt’s 


paper, thought*that women should culti- 
vate the power of sympathetic comprehen- 
sion in the moods of husbands and children. 

Mrs. Scharman, president of the Yonkers 
Alliance, cordially invited all to stay to 
luncheon; and, after singing a hymn, the 
meeting adjourned. 

The annual meeting of the league was 
held in the afternoon of the same day. The 
annual reports were interesting, and gave 
much information, most of which was very 
encouraging. The following officers were 
elected: president, Miss Isabel M. Chap- 
man; first vice-president, Mrs, E. M. Ver- 
morcken; second vice-president, Mrs. D. M. 
Wilson; third vice-president, Mrs. Samuel 
J. Barrows; recording secretary, Mrs. 
Edwin M. Wheeler; _ corresponding secre- 
tary, Mrs. George W. Leach; treasurer, 
Miss Edith R. Leonard. Miss Chapman 
accepted the office of president with a few 
words; and, after a hearty vote of thanks 
to the acting president, the meeting ad- 
journed. Clara F. Wheeler, Recording Secre- 


Churches, 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—Third Congrega- 
tional Society, Rev. H. H. Saunderson: 
The Women’s Branch. Alliance held its 
regular literary meeting on Monday after- 
noon, April 27. After a short business 
meeting Mrs. H. Carleton Slack of Boston 
fav the meeting with her delightful 


cers took place, the result being: 


After 


gave a most interesting 


read by 
Baker, and the Philanthropic News 
Committee presented a report by Miss 
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singing. Mrs. H. H. Saunderson then 
read a paper entitled “The Story of a 
Summer Conference.” She gave a most 
interesting and instructive account of the 
origin and growth of Unitarianism and 
the summer conferences of Hancock County, 
Maine. A few remarks were made by 
the minister, Mr. Saunderson, and a social 
hour followed with refreshments. ‘There 
was a large attendance of members, and 
many delegates from various branches 
were also present. The yearly meeting 
of the parish was held in the vestry Tues- 
day evening, April 28. The report was 
most satisfactory for the year, ending with 
no deficit and beginning another church 
year with no debts. 


EriE, Pa.—Rev. L. A. Harvey: The Uni- 
tarian church here has recently had the 
pleasure of hearing two fine lectures. The 
first was given April 18 by Mr. Frank B. 
Sanborn, whose subject was “Emerson as 
I Knew him.”” Of this lecture a local paper 
gave an extended report with earnest praise. 
The lecture added a helpful and valuable 
commentary on the works of the great 
writer, and also brought the hearers into 
touch with another gifted and interesting 
personality. Mr. Sanborn spent Sunday 
in Erie, and at the close of the morn- 
ing service gave a noble tribute to John 
Brown, with whose work he was intimately 
associated. The second lecture was given 
by Rev. Thomas R. Slicer on April 22. 
His subject was ‘Human Interest,” and 
of this lecture the Erie Daily Times said: 
“It was carried along lines of thought 
earnest and profound, and was expressed 
with the strength, the precision, and the 
charm of the natural orator and trained 
thinker whose life has lacked nothing of 
that larger schooling which is found only 
in the study of ‘God’s great book of the 
world.’ Yet it was, because of the vital 
humanity of it all, popular in the best and 
finest sense.” That the work of the Erie 
church has not been altogether unappre- 
ciated by the public appears from this note 
with which the account of the lecture closes: 
“The public of Erie are indebted to the Uni- 
tarian church for many of their most valu- 
able educational opportunities. That con- 
gregation has freely and gratuitously thrown 
open to the public its study class meet- 
ings regularly and when outside speakers 
have been brought here to address its 
members. It has given some very meri- 
torious musical evenings with equal lib- 
erality. And last, but by no means least, 
it has brought before the Erie public a 
number of lecturers at a price merely nomi- 
nal in view of their ability and the popular 
demand to hear them. It never gave the 
community a greater opportunity than 
that presented in Dr. Slicer’s lecture on 
‘Human Interest.’”’ 


LovIsvILLE, Ky.—W. H. Ramsay: ‘The 
mission Sunday-school at the Highlands, 
a suburb of the city, has purchased a lot 
of land, and a chapel will be erected dur- 
ing the summer for Sunday-school pur- 
poses and occasional preaching services, 
Mr. Ramsay has been preaching a series 
of sermons on our American public schools, 
These sermons have been published in 
the local daily papers, and reprinted in full 
in other papers through the State and in 
Nashville, Tenn. A series of evening ser- 
vices have been well attended, and a large 
quantity of literature has been taken from 
the church. A number of students from 
the medical schools and divinity schools 
of the city have been attending the even- 
ing services. 


Montciar, N.J.—Unity Church, Rev. 
Leslie Willis] Sprague: At a congregational 
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meeting, held on April 20, a unanimous call 
was extended to Mr. Sprague for another 
year under the present arrangements, which 
permit him to spend part of each week 
in study at Columbia University and in 
the lecture field. At the same meeting 
the board of trustees were instructed to pro- 
ceed with the erection of a church edifice 
at a cost of about $12,000, including the 
lot. Of this amount all but $2,400 has 
already been pledged, and it is hoped that 
the entire sum may be raised before June 
1. A Committee on Plans is now at work, 
and it is probable that the building will 
be begun this summer. Mr. Sprague has 
been appointed a lecturer for the Ameri- 
can Society of University Extension, the 
headquarters of which organization is at 
Philadelphia, and is to give under its au- 
spices during the coming season two courses 
of six lectures each, one on ‘The Social 
Messages of Some Nineteenth Century 
Prophets,” the other on “Emerson and his 
Times.”’ Unity Church has received some 
valuable additions during the season, and 
is looking forward confidently to an increased 
usefulness. 


PorTLAND, M&.—First Parish, Rev. 
ohn C. Perkins: The second annual meet- 
ing of the First Parish Society was held 
March 30. ‘This society is the result of 
reorganization, by which the ancient parish, 
which through natural circumstances had 
become very small, leased the property 
to a new society,—the First Parish Society,— 
which for the past year has had charge of 
the administration of the religious work. 
This change was brought about without 
difficulty, and the result of the first year’s 
work would seem to justify the change. 
The immediate effect has been a new gen- 
eral interest. The minister’s salary was in- 
creased by $1,000. About forty new names 
were added to the society’s list. The treas- 
urer’s accounts disclosed a large surplus. 


Rowe, Mass.—Rev. Margaret B. Bar- 
nard: The church reopened Easter Sunday 
after a four weeks’ vacation. A large au- 
dience took part in the service, which was 
appropriate to the day. The minister 
preached on ‘Defeat and Victory.’”’ At 
the Alliance meeting, April 16, a member 
gave an interesting paper on James Free- 
man Clarke. It was an excellent paper 
under any circumstances, but was _ partic- 
ularly good in view of the fact that the 
writer has been blind and partially deaf 
for many years. Arrangements are being 
made by the Alliance to hold a fair early 
in August for the benefit of the church. On 
April.22 a special meeting of the Alliance 
was held to welcome Mrs. Peterson, who 
spoke very delightfully of the work of Mr. 
Dukes and Mr. Gibson in the South. The 
parish meeting, held April 16, was preceded 
by a supper. The following persons were 
chosen as members of the Parish Committee: 
Mrs. A. L. Henry, Mrs. A. L. Chilcott, Mr. 
Henry D. Wright; and Miss Barnard was 
unanimously re-elected as minister of the 
society. The meeting was thoroughly har- 
monious, and the parish enters upon its new 
year with much courage and enthusiasm. 


SyracusE, N.Y.—May Memorial Church, 
Rev. S. R. Calthrop, Rev. A. W. Clark: Sun- 
day, the 26th of April, was observed as the 
thirty-fifth anniversary of Dr. Calthrop’s 
installation as pastor of our church. A spe- 
cial service was held in the afternoon, appro- 
priate to the occasion. This service was re- 
markably successful, and brought together 
many representatives of different churches. 
Greetings were brought to Dr. Calthrop and 
his people by the pastor of a Presbyterian 
church, the pastor of a Methodist church, 
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Business. Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfeet Tooth Powder 
The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 
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ee Notices. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society 


Seventy-sixth Anniversary Meeting, 


KING’S CHAPEL, BOSTON, 


Two Sessions on Friday, May 22, at 10 a.m. 
and 2 p.m. 


Speakers and Topics. 


Morning Session, 10 A.M. 
‘Twenty-five-minute addresses by 
Rev. Edward A. Horton, President of the Society. 


‘Subject, ‘The Secret of Successful Sunday-School Teach- 


ing.” 

Miss Caroline Hazard, President of Wellesley 
College. Subject, “The Need of Religious Education.” 

Rev. J. C. Perkins, Portland, Me. Subject, ‘“The 
Study of Church History.” 

Dr. A. E. Winship, Editor of Journal of Educa- 
tion. Subject, “Sunday-School Standards in the Twentieth 


Century.” 
Afternoon Session, 2 P.M. 


Twenty-five-minute addresses by 

Rev. J. M. Pullman, D.D., Lynn, Mass. 
‘The Minister and the Sunday School.” 

Mrs. Clara Bancroft Beatley, Boston, Mass. 
Subject, ‘‘Comparative Values.” 

Mr. John QO. Norris, Head-master of Charlestown 
High School. Subject, “The Graded System in Sunday 
Schools.” 


Rev. Roderick Stebbins, Milton, Mass. 
‘The Religion of Childhood.” 


Mr. O. B. Youne, Organist. 
The public cordially invited, 


Subject, 


Subject 


SEVENTY-EIGHTH ANNIVERSARY 


OF THE 


American Unitarian Association, 


TUESDAY AND WEDNESDAY, 
MAY 19 AND 20, 


IN BOSTON, AT 
TREMONT TEMPLE. 


The American Unitarian Association will celebrate its 
seyenty-eighth anniversary and hold its annual meeting 
in Tremont Temple, Boston, on 7wesday and Wednesday, 
May 19 and 20. 

Tuesday, May 19, at2.30 p.m., Business Session. Dele- 
gates and life-members will be admitted by ticket to the 
floor. The galleries will be free to the public. Committees 
will be appointed. Committees on Nominations, Retiring 
Allowances, and Elections, will report. Officers will be 
elected for the ensuing year. Action will be taken upon 
the following proposed amendment to the By-laws: ‘No 
person, after serving two complete successive terms as 
Director of this Association, shall be eligible for immediate 
re-election.”” Members of the Association who wish to 
introduce business or resolutions are requested to give 
notice of their purpose to the Secretary as early as possible 
in advance of the meeting. 

7.30 P.M. Service of Public Worship. All seats free 
Rev. James H. Ecob, D.D., of Philadelphia, 
preacher. Service conducted by Rev. John A. Sav- 
age of Medfield and Rev. Albert J. Coleman of 
East Boston. Music by a chorus choir directed by Mr. 
H. G. Tucker. 

Wednesday, May 20, atro A.M. Annual meeting of the 
Association. Annual address of the President, reports of 
the Secretary, Treasurer, Librarian, and the Secretary of 
the Trustees of the Church Building Loan Fund. The 
following foreign visitors and other representatives will 
be present: Rev. Alfred Altherr, pastor of St. Leon- 
ard’s Church, Basle, Switzerland; Mr. Thorvaldur 


HEALTH 


ticulars an 
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Thorvaldson, Jr., Secretary of the Icelandic Unitarian 
Association; Rev. Frank O. Hall, D.D., representa- 
tive of the Universalist General Convention; Mr. F. A. 
Edwards, F.R.G.S., Treasurer of the National 
Unitarian Temperance Society of London, England. 
Consideration of unfinished business. Floor reserved for 
life-members and delegates. 

2.30 P.M. Addresses on “Our Opportunities and Ob-. 
ligations,” by Rev. Fred V. Hawley, Chicago, IIl.; 
Rev. George H. Badger, New York, N.Y.; Prof. 
Frederic M. Noa, Havana, Cuba; and Rev. David 
Utter, Denver, Col. Floor reserved for life-members 
and delegates. 

7.30 P.M. Public meeting. Addresses on ‘The Common 
Inheritances and Duties of Congregationalists,’’ by Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale, D.D.; Rev. George A. 
Gordon, D.D., of Boston; Rev. Francis G. Pea- 
body, D.D., Dean of the Harvard Divinity School; 
President William J. Tucker, D.D., Dartmouth 
College, Hanover N.H. Music by chorus choir. 


THE UNITARIAN FESTIVAL 


WILL BE HELD IN 


TREMONT TEMPLE 
Friday, May 22, 1903 


AT 6 P.M. 


GEORGE WIGGLESWORTH, Esq., will 
preside. 


Presipent HENRY S. 
PRITCHETT, of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; Rev. FRANKLIN C. SOUTHWORTH 
President of Meadville Theological School; Pror. 
EDWARD C, MOORE, of Harvard Divinity School ; 
and Hon. JAMES O. LYFORD, Naval Officer of the 
Port of Boston. 

Tickets at $2.50 each will be for sale at the bookstore of 
Messrs. W. B. Crarke & Co., Park Street, corner of 
Tremont Street, on and after Monday, May 18, between 
the hours of 9 and 4 o’clock. 

First Balcony and front row of Second Balcony tickets, 
$1.00; remainder Second Balcony, 50 cents, for those who 
feel interested only in the speaking. 

Music as usual during the afternoon and evening. 

Speaking will begin at 7.15 o’clock. 

Notice the change in the day and the hour. 


1849 THE CHILDREN’S MISSION. 1903 


THE Fiftyourth Anniversary of the CHILDREN’S 
MIssION TO THE CHILDREN OF THE DgsTITUTE will be 
held at the Arlington Street Church in Boston, on Thurs- 
day afternoon, May 21, at 3 o’clock. 

A report of the work of the year will be made, with ad- 
dresses by Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D.D., Rev. Samuel 
M. Crothers, D.D., and Rev. Ida C. Hultin. 

An organ recital by Mr. B. L. Whelpley from 2.30 until 
30’clock. Singing by the Harvard Quartette and by the 
children of the Mission. 

WitiiaM H. Ba.tpwin, President. 
CHRISTOPHER R. ELioT, Secretary. 


Hddresses. 


THE address of Rev. George H. Badger, 


Secretary of the Unitarian Conference of the Middle 
States and Canada, is 104 East 20th St., New York, N.Y. : 


The speakers will be: 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. 


Telephones, Roxbury 7a and 73. 


Ruskin Homespuns. 


Made in the Isle of Man. The product of a village indus- 
try, established by John Ruskin. Lovers of pure wool and 
honest hand-woven cloth should try these fabrics. Samples 
and information sent by Joseph Rydings, 8:6 Mapt- 
son Ave., Paterson, N.J. 


is gained, happiness follows, in the Virgin- 
: ian climate, as shown by many northern 
settlers in the healthful suburbs of Richmond. Town ac- 
commodations and only Unitarian church in Va., at High- 
land Springs. Write E. S. READ, the founder, for par- 
inducements he offers to readers of this paper. 
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and the pastor of a Jewish church. Three 
laymen, one a Presbyterian and the other 
two of our own fold, made addresses. The 
spirit of the service was deeply devotional. 
There was a delightful unanimity of feeling 
and a frank expression of true Christian fel- 
lowship on the part of all who were present. 
The day was an eventful one, and will 
be long remembered. The May Memorial 
Church rejoices in having had by far the 
larger part of Dr. Calthrop’s ministerial life, 
and to-day is strong by reason of his strength. 
Renewed in spirit, filled with fresh hope, it 
is now ready to take up the work in hand, 
and preach the gospel, at the same time en- 
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Apr. 30. Society in Milwaukee, Wis $100.00 
30. Society in Lynn...... 326.59 
30. Society in East Boston.... 25.00 
30. Society in East Lexington 3.00 
30. Society in Nashua, N. 121.86 
30. Society in Milton........ 25.00 
30. Second Society, Brookline. ...... 10.00 
30. Society in Fitzwilliam, N.H..... 5.00 


deavoring to make the spoken word a living 
power in the hearts of all. 


Personal. 


Rev. William H. Savary of Groveland, 
Mass., is invited to read his address on 


“Starr King” at the 


Every-day Church 


on Shawmut Avenue, Boston, next Sunday 
evening, May 1o. 


Acknowledgments of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged ...... 2... esse sees ceeeeees $52,718.47 
Apr. 27. Society in Wilton Centre, N.H......... 18.75 
276 Society it Kcoktk! Fave. iWe. Sees scutes 10 00 
27. Society in Brattleboro, Vt. an 45.75 
27. Society in Denver, Col.. . 50.00 
27. Society in Bangor, Me..... 77.00 
27. First Society, Chicago, Ill....... 50.00 
27. Society in New Brighton, N.Y 15.00 
27. Society in Portland, Ore....... 175.00 
27. Society in Lawrence, Ka 20.00 
27. Society in Windsor, Vt.. 16.00 
ociety in Ayer 5.00 

30.00 

400.00 

90.00 

8.00 

44.00 

138.15 

23.25 

17.50 

20.00 

178.00 

150.00 

50.00 

21.25 

34.00 

30.00 

25.00 

100.00 

100 00 

53.04 

5.00 

10.00 

1.25 

100.00 

50.00 

3.00 

3.00 

25.00 

36.00 

10.00 

20.20 

10.00 

20.00 

2.50 

2.50 

29. Society in Dover. ........sseessesecens 5.00 
29. Society in Newburg, N.Y............. 32.00 
29. Society in Hyde Park...........000 0005 50,00 
29. Society in Medfield......... + ee 100.00 
29. Society in Milton.......5 ccc. cece cece ce 95.00 
29. Society in Pittsburg, Pa.:... 2 20.00 
29. Society in Wolfeboro, N.H...... +... 0+. 16.25 
29. Society in West Gouldsboro, Me....... 2.50 
29. Society in Bar Harbor, Me..........:.. 2.50 
29. Society in Ashby.......-. TASER oe 1.0¢ 
ag. First Parish, Brookline.... 62.00 
29. Society in Sherwood, Mich. 7.50 
30. Society in Newton Centre. 60.00 
* 30. Society in Leominster.......... 56.00 
30. Jordan Church, Shelbyville, Ill 5.00 
30. First Church, Shelbyville, Il... 5.00 
30. Society in Bangor, Me........ . 5.00 
30. Sunday School Society in Berlin. 1.75 
30. Society in Lebanon, N.H ............. 18.75 
30. Society in Billerica. .........000c200 sos. 73.15 
30. Society ip Gloucester on cethidecniadar 50.80 
30. Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, Mo., 203.60 
30. Society in Fitchburg.............. ees 284.00 
30. Society in Marietta, Ohio...........+.. 20.00 
30. Socie in Germantown, Pa............ 332.13 
30. First Parish, Portland, Me............. 100.00 
30. Society in Santa Barbara, Cal........ 80.00 
30. ond Parish, Worcester.......... 2... 1,007.36 
30. Church of the Disciples. Boston......- 10.00 
30. Society in Gouverneur, N.Y............ (0,00° 
30. Third Religious Society, Dorchester... 100.65 
30. Society in Littleton ........ es ae 14.25 
ety in Boltones3s so. He CATS es 00 


30. Society in Danvers..........+++ 20.10 
30. All Souls’ Church, Roxbury.. 214.58 
30. Society in Manchester, N.H.. 100.00 
30. Society in Northboro .........2+eeeeee+ 51.00 
30. Society in Ayer........... 5.55 
30. Society in Pittsfield ........ 10.00 
30. Society in Sturbridge..... 7.00 
30. Society in Sterling........ seseee 19.50 
30. First Church, Philadelphia. Pa 150.00 
30. First Church, Brooklyn, N.Y... 1.00 
30. Society in Millbury .......... 10.00 
30. South Society, Worcester.... 10.00 
30. Society in Malden.,..... Es 15.00 
30. Society in Montpelier, Vt. ..... 100.00 
30. Society in Shirley.........-.-..- 5.00 
30. Society in Pembroke........... 5.00 
30. Society in Bernardston......... 5.00 
30. Society in Beverly,..........-++ 50.00 
30. Society in Weston............ 400.00 
30. Second Society, Athol.......... 40.00 
30. Society in Lynn.... 25.00 
30. Society in Fall River........... 100.00 
30. Society in New Bedford.. 78.00 
30. Society in Winchendon... 15.00 
30. First Parish, Dedham...... 165.00 
30. Society in Charleston, S.C. 25.00 
30. Norfolk Church, Dorcheste: 10.00 
30. Society in Castine, Me .. 10.00 
30. Society in Scituate...... 10.00 
30. Society in Walpole. 20.00 
30. Society in Randolph 15.00 
30, Society in Westford. er 35.00 
30. Society in Melrose............. : 15.00 
30. Society in Washington, D.C...... S fas 250.00 
30. Society in Petersham........... 2 31.66 
30. Society in Wollaston........... br 5.00 
30. Society in Ithaca, N.Y. ......-+ ese eeee 10,00 
30. Society in Louisville, Ky ......-.seeeee 61.68 
30. Society in Gardner......... 30.00 
30. Pies 8 5 ER oe tees neee 10.00 
30. Free Christian Church, Minneapolis... 10.00 
30. Society in Pittsfield ........ 2... .0+. eee 5.50 
30. Society in Brockton............ 55.00 
30. Channing Church, Dorchester.. 5.00 
30. Society in Rockland............. 5.00 
30. Society in Atlanta, Ga.... fox 50.00 
30. Society in Norwell.............. esse eeees 50.00 

$60,786.82 


Francis H. Lincoun, 7reasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association. 


DELEGATE SOCIETIES. 


According to our record the following so- 
cieties, having sent ‘‘a contribution for mis- 
sionary uses tothe treasurer of the Association 
for two successive years,” the last having been 
placed in his hands “on or before May 1,” are 
entitled to representation at the coming an- 
nual meeting ‘‘by the persons of its minister 
and two additional lay delegates.” If any 
omissions are discovered in the list-or any so- 
ciety fails to receive blank credentials, it is 
desirable that notice should be sent to me 
without delay. 


CHARLES E. Sr. Joun, Sec’y. 


Alameda, Cal. First Congregational So- 
lbany, NY. ciety, amaica Plain. 
Alton, Hl. Thir eligious Society, 

Andover, N.H. Dorchester. 


Andover, North, Mass. Hawes Unitarian Cong’) 


Ann Arbor, Mich, Church, South Boston. 
Arlington, Mass. Bulfinch Place Church. 
a Mass. South Cong’] Church. 
Athol, Mass. : — H Church of the Disciples. 

Second Unitarian Society. Church of Our Father, 
Atlanta, Ga. East Boston. >? 
Augusta, Me. All Souls’ Church, Rox- 
Ayer, Mass. 


bury. 
Baltimore, Md. Church of the Unity, Ne- 


Bangor, Me. necnect. i. 

Bar Harbor, Me. ew South Church. 
Barnstable, Mass. Norfolk Unitarian Church, 
Barre, Mass. Dorchester. 

Bath, N.H. Unitarian Church, Roslin- 
Belfast, Me. dale. 

Belmont, Mass. Channing Church, Dor- 
perncer Cal. raintree, Cease: 

Berlin, Mass Brattleboro, Vt. 
Bernardston, Mass. Brewster, Mass. 

Beverly, Mass. Bridgewater, Mass. 


Billerica, Mass. 


Bridgewater, East, Mass. 
Bolton, Mass. Fes [ass 


Bridgewater, West, Mass. 


Boston, Mass, :— rockton, Mass, 
First Parish, Dorchester. Brookfield, Mass, 
First Church, ; rookline, Mass. :— 
a Mee Se Society, Ar ine 4 
ox! f : econd Unitarian Society, 
Second Church. Brooklyn, Conn. 
King’s Cha uffalo, N.Y.:— 


bury. . Burlington, Vt. 
Arlington Street Church, Cambri Mass. :— 
First ‘arish, Brigh- First i 

ton. Third Cong’! Society. 
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Redding, Baird & Co. 
Stained Glass _ 
Church and Memorial Windows 


83 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


enn ae ee 


IN THE SOUP 


- It is the flavor that marks the differ- 
] ence between good and poor soup. 


Slade’s 
Celery 
Salt 


gives the 
flavor of 
fresh 
celery to 
the soup 
and 
makes it 
more 
pleasing 
and more 
healthful 


Ask for Slade’s 


D.& L SLADE 
COMPANY 
BOS TON 


| For Fine and 
Medium Writ- 
Ing = 303, 404, 603, 

604 E. F., 601 E. F. 


FOR SEMI-SLANT—1089 THE SEMYSLANT PEN. 
Stub Polnts~=1008, 1071, 1083. 


For Vertical Writing = 1045 
(Verticular), 1046 (Vertigraph), 
1047 (Multiscript), 1065, 1066, 1067. 


Court-House Series-1064, 1065, 1066 and others, 


A LIVING FAITH 


AND 


THE WAY OF LIFE 


By GEORGE S. MERRIAM. 


These books meet as effectively as when first issued the 
wants which are even more widely felt now than twenty 
years ago. “A Living Faith” addresses especially those 
who are working out from harsh and cramping dogmas. 
“The Way of Life’ speaks to those who, in the downfall 
of old systems, seem to have lost all foundations. Both 

ks aim to build an ideal of life which is sure, simple, 
and lofty. The tone is persuasive and inspiring. The 
key-note is in such passages as these ;: — 

Religion is not a conundrum to be guessed, but a life to 
be lived.” ; ; 

“When your own burden is heaviest, you can always 
lighten a little some other burden. At the times when you 
cannot see God, there is still open to you this sacred possi- 
bility, to show God; for it is the love and kindness of 
human hearts through which the divine reality comes home 
to men, whether they name it or not.” i 

“*But perhaps you tell me that of all the music only 
some faint and far-off murmur reaches you... . Yet listen! 
One sound comes always to the ear that is open. It is the 
steady drum-beat of Duty. No music in it, perhaps. —only 
a dry rub-a-dub. Ah, but that steady beat marks the time 
for the whole orchestra of earth and heaven! It says to 
you: ‘Do your work,—do the duty nearest you!’ Keep 
step to that drum-beat, and the dullest march is taking 


you home.” 
PRICE $1.00 EACH. 


For Pix! by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt o7 


price 
GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, 


BOSTON. 
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Canton, Mass. 
Gaston te 


hak ie Society. 
Unity Church. 


Third Gots tan Church. 


All Souls’ Church. 
Chicopee, Mass. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Clinton, Mass. 
Cohasset, Mass. 
Concord, Mass. 
Concord, N.H. 
Dallas, Tex. 
Danvers, Mass. 
Dedham, Mass. 
Deerfield, Mass. 
Denver, Col. 
Derby, Conn. 
Dighton, Mass. 
Dover, Mass. 
Duxbury, Mass. 
Easton, Mass.:— 

Congregational Parish. 


Society at North Easton. 


Eastport, Me. 
Ellsworth, Me. 
Erie, Pa. 
Exeter, N.H. 
Fairhaven, Mass. 
Fall River, Mass. 
Farmington, Me. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
Fitzwilliam, N.H. 
Framingham Mass. 
Franklin, N.H. 
Gardner, Mass. 
Geneseo, III. 
Gloucester, Mass. 
Gouldsboro, West, Me. 
Gouverneur, N.Y. 
Grafton, Mass. 
Greenfield, Mass. 
Groton, Mass. 
Harvard, Mass. 
Haverhill, Mass. 
Highland Springs, Va. 
Hingham, Mass. :— : 
First Parish. 
Second Parish. 
Third Cong’! Society. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Hopedale Mass. 
Houlton, Me. 
Hubbardston, Mass. 
Hudson, Mass. 
Hyde Park, Mass. 
Iowa City, Ia. 
Ithaca, N.Y. 
Jamestown, N.Y. 
Keene, N.H. 
Kennebunk, Me. 
Keokuk, Ia. 
Kingston, Mass. 
Lancaster, Mass. 
Lancaster, N.H. 
Lawrence, Kan. 
Lawrence, Mass. 
Lebanon, N.H. 
Leicester, Mass. 
Leominster, Mass. 
Lexington, Mass. 
Lexington, East, Mass. 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Littleton, Mass. 
Littleton, N.H. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Lowell, Mass. 
Lynn, Mass. 
adison, Wis. 
Malden, Mass. 
Manchester, N.H. 
Manistee, Mich. 
Marietta, "Ohio. 
Marlboro, Mass. 
Marshfield. Mass. : — 
Second Cong’! Society. 
Grace Chapel. 
Meadville, Pa. 
Medfield, Mass. 
Medford, Mass. 
Melrose, Mass. 
Mendon, Mass. 
Middleboro, Mass. 
Milford, N.H. 
re petal Mass. 
Milton, Mass. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, } Minn.: 
First Unitarian Charch. 
Free Christian Church, 
Montclair, N. J. 
Montpelier, 
Montreal, « 
Nantucket, Mass. 
Nashua, N.H. 
Natick, Mass. 
Natick, South, Mass. 
Needham, M 


First Unitarian Society, 
roo. agi 

Second Unitarian Society, 
Brooklyn 


Church oe the Redeemer, 
New Brighton. 

Third Unitarian Society, 
Brooklyn 

Lenox Avenue Church, 


Northampton, Mass. :— 
Second Congregational 
Church. 


Society at Florence. 
Northboro, Mass. 
Northfield, Mass. 
Norton, Mass. 
Norwell, Mass. 
Orange, N. ie 
Ottawa, Can. 

Passaic, N. 

Peabody, ass. 

Pembroke, Mass 

Pepperell, Mass. 

Peterboro, N.H 

Petersham, Mass. 

Bel bia, Pa.:— 
First Unitarian Church. 

Unitarian Society of Ger- 

ag 

Pittsburg, 

Pittsfiel Mais 

Plainfield, N 

Plymouth, Mass. 

Portland, Me. 

First Picish- 
Portland, Ore. 
Portsmouth, N.H. 
mrepeence, Rel 

First Cong’! Church. 


Westminster Cong’! Soc’y. 


Quincy, Mass.:— 
First Cong] Society. 
WW ollgstows poe Soc’y. 

een Me 

Ridgewood, ae 
idgewood, 

ester, N. Ne: 
chest? NEW 

Rockland, ae: 

Rowe, Mas: 

Rutherford: N. Je 

Saco, Me. 

Sst Louis, Mo.:— 

Church’ of the Messiah. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Salem, Mass.:— 

First Cong’! Society. 

Second Church, 

North Society. 
Salem, Ore 
Salt Lake City Utah. 
San Diego, Ca 
Sandwich, Mass. 

San Francisco, Cal.:— 
First Unitarian Society. 
Second Unitarian Society. 

Santa Barbara, Cal. 

Santa Cruz, Cal. 

Schenectady, N.Y. 

Scituate, Mass. 

Sharon, Mass. 

Shelbyville, I11.:— 
First Cong’! Church. 
Jordan Church. 

Shirley, ey 

Sioux Ci 

Somerville, rE 
First Cong’1 Society. 
Second Unitarian Society. 

Springfield, Mass. 

Sterling, Mass. 

Stoneham, Mass. 

Stow, Mass. 

Par bie = Mass. 

Sudbury, Mass. 

Sullivan, 

Syracuse, N.Y. 

Taunton, Mass. 

‘Templeton, Mass. 

Toledo, Ohio 

‘Topeka, Kan. 

Toronto, Can. 

Trenton, N.Y. 

Troy, N.Y. 

Tyngsboro, Mass. 

Upton, Mass. 

Uxbridge, Mass. - 

Vineland, N.J. 

Walpole, Mass. 

Walpole, N.H. 

Waltham, Mass. 

Ware, Mass. 

yop eae 

ashington, D 
Watertown, eae 
Waterville, Me. 
waverie , Mass. 

ayland, Mass. 

a ipa Hills, Mass. 
per 8 Mass. 
Westford, Mass. 
Weston, Mass. 
Westwood, Mass. 
bs sor wun » Mass.” 

1 eee e 
Wilton, N N.H.:— 

First ahr Church, 

Liberal Christian Church. 
Winchendon, M: 

Winchester, 1 
Windsor, Vt. 


Yarmouth, Me, 
Yonkers, N.Y. 
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AT SPRING CLEANINC. 


Spring has come with its overhauling 
and house-cleaning. Within the last week 
you have found half a dozen pieces of 
furniture that have reached the hopeless 
condition where you cannot use them longer 
as they are. 

We take these broken-down, damaged, 
battered pieces, and at a trifling expense 
we restore them. It costs from a tenth to 
a half what you would pay for a new piece. 
We send for and return the article free of all expense to you. 

If you are in any doubt as to the wisdom of trying to save an old chair or 
sofa, send us a postal, and let us call and give a figure for the work of re- 
upholstering. That costs you nothing. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


WALL PAPER, RUGS, AND FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST... BOSTON. 


“Messiah Pulpit’ Register Tract Series. 


1902-1903 
Succeeding ‘*Unity Pulpit ’’ 


My New Nercusor. By Rev. W. H. Lyon. 
$1.00 per hundred. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL Megruop: How it is 
worked and how it ought to be worked. By 
Rev. Charles F. Dole. {$1.50 per hundred. 


No. «. 
No. 2. 


The publication of Mr. Savage's Sermons has been| No. 5. AMERICAN UNITARIANISM: Its History and 
resumed, and will be continued in “Messiah Pulpit” pi tac ag ee Rev. Edward Everett Hale. 
2 1.50 per hundred. 
through the season. No. 6. CuurcH OrGanization. By Rev. William I. 
Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- hawalen aims $1. eh sid 1 agg i ae 
; ee ‘ °. HE JUDGMENT: e True Doctrine of the 
“8 rt week following ~~ oT Fee icin cl quae ment, Individual and Universal. By Rev. 
ubscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, illiam R. Alger. $1.50 per hundred. 
5 cents, No. 9. THE BREATH oF Lirk. By Rey. H. M. Sim- 
NOW READY: + L mons. $1.50 per hundred. “ 
0. II IBERAL CHRISTIANITY AS MoTIvE-POWER. 
1 The Ethics of the Coal Strike. a Jj By Rev. E. A. Horton, olan hundred. ‘ 
a. Is Going to Church a Duty ? 0.13. JOSEPH PRIESTLEY e nitarianism an 
3. Religion and the Children. bat perry Rev. C.C. Everett, D.D.. $1.50 
4. A Noble Anger. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) No. 14. Wren (ae LOCK § IT IN Sag By Rev. 
3 - avage. $2.00 perhundre 
5 oie (By Ber. Robert Collyer.) No. 15. A Sout witH Four Winpows Opgn. By Rev. 
6. Talking. James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 
7. What shall We do with Our Money ? No. 18. How wk_ HELPED OUR MINISTER TO_ WRITE 
8. Hearing. Goop Sermons. By Rey. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 
9. Glad to be Alive. No. 19. Four SzRMoNnS ON REVIVALS. 5S Rev. S. M. 
10. The Shadow on the Dial. (By Rev. Robert = $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 
Collyer.) No Tonge Parker’s LETTER TO A YOUNG 
12. The Birth of Jesus. A Christmas Sermon. ike MAN. socents per feuntead. 
16. ‘The Working [an.’’ (By Rev. Robert Coll- | No.21. THz THrotocy or THR Future. By Rev. 
ames Freeman Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per 
yer.) hundred. 
20. Lincoln and Washington as Guides for | No,23. A WorkING Pgs tn Etnuics, By Rev. J.H. 
To-day. N T saceee 1.50 per hundred. P * 
0.24. THe CHRISTIAN UNITARIAN PosITION oc- 
a2. The Voices of the Dead. . TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 
a3. Religion and the Public Schools. per hundred. 
24. The Liberal the True Conservative. No. 26, bel RESURRECTION OF Jesus. By Rev. W. H. 
iy ‘+ umass. $1.00 per hundred. 
a5- hs Son of Man. No. 27. veer Ap ect AS Som By Rev. Charles F. 
28. The Story of th mb, (An East ole. $1.00 per hundre: 
Ss ny ) onl bile ap eantd No. 28. Tur. Uniry oF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By 
gigs Rev. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundred. 
a9. The Grace of God. (By Rev. John Cuckson.) .| No.29. Tue SupersTiTious AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 


OF THE Precious BLoop oF CuHrist._ By 
Series on ‘The Religion of Jesus.” a James T. Bixby, Ph.D. $1.50 per hun- 
i I. Jesus’ Proclamation of the Coming | 
Kingdom of God. 
IL. The Problem of Evil. 
IIL. Jesus’ Cure for Evil. 
15. IV. How much we Know about Jesus, and 
how we Know it. 
17. YV. Jesus and the Father. 
18. VI. The Disciple and the World. 
VII. The Disciple and the Church. 
21. VIII. The Way of Jesus. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 
272 Congress Street, Boston, 


29. Xi Jesus and the Spirteal wore, |THE DEEPER MEANINGS 


31. XiIl. The Future of the Religion of Jesus. By FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY 


P gher ee ro = for back numbers or current : Se Pe ons 


104 East 20th Street, New York Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 
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-Pleasantrics. 


The announcements of births, marriages, 
and deaths in the Bosworth (Mo.) Weekly 
Star are printed under the head, ‘‘Yells, Bells, 
and Knells.”’ 


Two colored women met on the corner, 
and the following dialogue took place: ‘‘Hollo, 


liz! Wha’ yo’ gwine?” “TI ain’t gwine 
nowha’; I’se jes’ bin wha’ I’se gwine.’’—Co- 
lumbia Jester. 


An Irishman was painting his barn, and 
was hurrying his work with all his strength 
and speed. ‘‘What are you in such a hurry 
for, Murphy?” asked a spectator. ‘Shure, 
I want to get through before me paint runs 
out,”’ was the reply. 


Sadie was eleven, and Alice seven. At 
lunch Alice said: “I wonder what part of 
an animal a chop is. Is it a leg?’ “Of 
course not,’’ answered Sadie. “It’s the jaw- 
bone. Haven’t you ever heard of animals 
licking their chops?”’—Litile Chronicle. 


Nurse was reading nature stories 

Of the chickens, ducks, and geese. 

“Johnny, tell me what’s a gander?” 

Asked she with a smile of peace. 

Little Johnny looked up quickly, 

All‘his fancy turning loose, 

As he answered, smiling proudly, 

“It’s the rooster of the goose.” 
—The Lyre. 


Bishop Potter is amusing his friends with 
an account of a recent visit to a Sunday- 
school class presided over by a staid young 
clergyman, ‘The bishop was asked to ques- 
tion the children of matters Biblical. As a 
starter, he said to a little girl, whose face 
beamed with intelligence, ‘‘Who were the 
foolish virgins, my dear?” ‘Them as didn’t 
get married!” was the prompt and emphatic 
answer. 


“But,” observed the editor of the success- 
ful monthly, ‘it seems to me that we should 
increase the size of the magazine. ‘This 
month we have one hundred and fifty-six 
pages of ads. That leaves but four pages 
for other matter.” ‘Is that so!” exclaimed 
the proprietor. ‘Well, that’s good. Oh, 
no; we won’t think of enlarging. Why, half 
our readers won’t even get through the ads.” 
Brooklyn Life. 


When Shaw, the head waiter of the Senate 
restaurant, wants hash prepared with unusual 
care, he orders, “One corned beef hash for 
Senator Hanna.” One day not long ago 
everybody seemed to want corned beef hash. 
Fourteen times the order for ‘corned beef 
hash for Senator Hanna” was given to the 
chef. When the next order went down, the 
chef shouted: ‘That’s fifteen orders for 
Senator Hanna! He better watch out, or 
he’ll founder hisself.”’ 


Mr. Richard Golden was speaking to Scan- 
dinavians during a Congressional campaign. 
Mr. Golden noticed one old graybeard who 
was greatly impressed, laughed at the jokes, 
and applauded the points. Later the same 
man also spoke; and, though Mr. Golden 
could not understand his Swedish, he deter- 
mined to return the compliment, and ap- 
plauded vigorously. Finally, a man in the 
row behind leaned over and whispered to 
him, ‘‘Do you know what he is saying ?”’ 
“No: I really can’t understand a word,” 
“Then I'll tell you, for your guidance, that 
he is translating your speech.’ 


ov (EE 
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Glenwood 


nges 


Make Cooking Easy. 


THE GLENWOOD AGENT HAS THEM. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
ASSETS, Jan. 1, 190tescssss screceseeeeeeees $30,924,072.42 
PPABILiTiEs. RGs oe csi: cacwonsaenne 27,881,474.14 

$3,043,498.27 
Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachv- 


setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 8 
Milk Street. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President 
F. TRUL 


ecretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


WHITE MOUNTAIN 
REFRIGERATORS 


The White Mountain 
Refrigerator combines 
perfect construction, 
perfect insulation, per- 
fect dryness, perfect 
coldness, perfect econ- 
omy, perfect preserva- 
tion of food, perfect 
convenience, and per- 
fection in every detail. 


See our 1903 
Souvenir Catalogue. 


Maine Manufacturing Co., Nashua, N.H. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES 
AND PRICES 


| IMPROVED 


| cu 


Sp 


aE 
es G.W. BENT & CO. ~£Cvg 
é ie 93, CAUSEWAY Sh, aes 


Le 
M EN E ELY & C 0 WATERVLIET. 
PETE EEY FCO. aa Belts 
CHIMES and PEALS No,cheap priced grade. 


LD ORCHARD.—Cottage, 10 rooms; pretty 
fireplace; near water and depot; in perfect repair. 
For sale or exchange. Price $2,500, free andtdests C.E. 


Jennincs, 55 Ames Building, Boston. 


ATMANU- JOHN 
FACTURERS 
65 


PRICES. 


S 


WASMINCTON 
OPP. BOYLSTON 


H.PRAY & Sons Co.. 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


ST., 
ST. 


Ti ea 0 
WT 
; hl H 


ESTEY 


PIPE and REED 
CHURCH ORCANS 


Correspondence imvited from those interested. 


ESTEY ORCAN COMPANY 


180 Tremont Street, Boston 


Educational. 


THE JONES SUMMER SCHOOL 
Of MATHEMATICS and the LANGUAGES. 
NINETEENTH SESSION, July 6—Sept. 18. 


Rapid _reviews for candidates for admission to COR- 
NELL UNIVERSITY and for conditioned students. 
Address GEO. W. JONES, A.M., IrHaca, N.Y. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 


—or— 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY. 


____ Announcement for 1903-04, Now Ready. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 


A School for Boys, Wellesley Hills, Mass. To 
get a comprehensive idea of the school, send for circular and 
handsome booklet of views of picturesque and historic sur- 
roundings. DR. G. R. WHITE, Principal. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 
Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


MassacuusetTts, West Newton. 


school. Boys and girls in separate families. New 
ing Nov. 1, with fomnasiom and swimming tank, Cata- 
logue. Address BAD MASTER. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL Fer. 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 189. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


BOSTON. 


